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Vote Respect 


G eorge Galloway MP heads the 
Respect list in London for the 
European elections on June 
10. John Rees, a central committee 
member of the Socialist Workers 
Party, is at the top of the coalition’s 
list for the West Midlands and Michael 
Lavalette, SWPer and Respect coun¬ 
cillor in Preston, is number one for the 
unity coalition in the North West Eu¬ 
ropean parliamentary constituency. 
On June 11, would it be a positive or 
negative thing if these three were 
members of the European parliament? 
To ask the question is to answer it. 

If any one of them won a seat it 
would be seen as a victory for the anti¬ 
war movement and the attempts to 
mould it into a leftwing political force. 
This much should be clear to anyone 
who views the situation objectively, 
taking as their starting point the bal¬ 
ance of class forces within British 
society as a whole. 

Is Respect the kind of organisation 
we have sought to create? Absolutely 
not. Has its Socialist Workers Party 
leadership compromised again and 
again on principle after principle? 
Most certainly. However, assuming 
the coalition remains broadly as it is 
now, there can be no doubt that we 
should vote Respect on June 10. 

It is puzzling to find some comrades 
discovering a hitherto unknown prin¬ 
ciple of only supporting candidates 
that agree with or accept either the full 
communist programme or a part of it. 
Our attitude towards particular elec¬ 
tions is determined tactically, but 
guided by our strategy of overcom¬ 
ing disunity and political incoherence 
in the struggle for a Communist Party. 

There is much angst about Respect, 
and understandably so. Comrades 
Galloway, Rees and Lavalette are not 
standing on a programme for working 
class liberation; neither is the Respect 
declaration socialist. Indeed, the work¬ 
ing class does not even rate a men¬ 
tion. The declaration is leftwing: 
anti-imperialist, anti-war and anti-pri¬ 
vatisation, and in favour of abolish¬ 
ing the anti-union laws. While it claims 
to offer a solution to the problems af¬ 
flicting British society, it does no such 
thing. It is populist. It only gives plati¬ 
tudes where concrete answers and 
concrete plans are needed. 

The formation of Respect and the 
demise of the Socialist Alliance have 
opened up a new political situation for 
the left. New situations require new 
strategies, new tactics. Naturally there 
will be differences, some nuanced, 
some more pronounced. It is essen¬ 
tial that communists and partisans of 
the working class hammer out those 
differences, but then act unitedly af¬ 
ter decisions are made. 

The Socialist Alliance, slowly stran¬ 
gled by the SWP’s sect-like inability 
to grasp the importance of socialist 
unity, has reached the end of its ef¬ 
fective life. The SWP treated the SA 
as an on-off appendage for affecting 
the appearance of old Labour in elec¬ 
tions. All attempts to transform the al¬ 
liance into a vehicle for deeper left 
unity foundered for this reason. 

It was quite correct for communists 
and other partisans of the Socialist 
Alliance to try to take key elements of 
People before profit, our common 
manifesto, into Respect. If we could 
uphold republicanism, open borders 
and the commitment of representa¬ 
tives to accept only an average work¬ 
er’s wage within the SA, why not 
within Respect too? As a result of our 
tactic comrades such as John Rees, 
who refuses to give a straight answer 


to the question of whether he will accept 
a worker’s wage as MEP for West Mid¬ 
lands, have been put on the spot. As a 
result of our tactic many comrades, not 
least from within the SWP itself, are un¬ 
easy at the shift to the right. It is excel¬ 
lent that they have started to question 
their leadership’s twists and turns. 

Comrades who recoil in horror at sup¬ 
porting George Galloway or John Rees 
on June 10 because they refuse to sup¬ 
port our trinity of demands are mistaken. 
Yes, we should expose then' reluctance 
and refusal to act as principled socialists. 
But this does not automatically mean 
we should not vote for them. 

If we were to follow this line of reason¬ 
ing, communists would only ever vote 
for themselves. We must have been 
wrong to call for a vote for Lesley Mah- 
mood in the 1991 by-election when she 
stood as Real Labour against Peter Kil- 
foyle. Yes, the comrade stood on a plat¬ 
form which included a worker’s wage, but 
she did not call for the free movement of 
people and the ending of all immigration 
controls. Neither do Dave Nellist and Ian 
Page to this day. Comrade Page, social¬ 
ist councillor in Lewisham, will stand for 
the Socialist Party in the Greater London 
constituency of Greenwich and Lewi¬ 
sham. He will not call for open borders 
and I am sure republicanism will not 
even feature in his campaign. Should we 
withhold our vote from him too? 

Our support for the Socialist Labour 
Party must also have been wrong. The 
SLP rejected open borders at its found¬ 
ing conference and never adopted the 
principle of a worker’s wage. Likewise, 
our call to vote for Ken Livingstone as 
mayor of London. ‘Red’ Ken on a work¬ 
ers’ wage? Not likely. Open borders for 
him? I don’t think so. What about repub¬ 
licanism? Well, didn’t he look nice stand¬ 
ing next to the queen? 

We do not vote for candidates or par¬ 
ties merely for the platform on which they 
stand, but also in order to intersect with 
and develop the movement of which 
they are a part. Hence the vote for Liv¬ 
ingstone was an endorsement of the 
burgeoning rebellion of the London 
Labour Party against Blairite control- 
freakery. And our vote for Respect sig¬ 
nals that it is correct to form a leftwing 
political movement out of the anti-war 
protests. Criticise, yes. Oppose, no. 

There are countless examples of 
where communists have endorsed can¬ 
didates who have not stood on a con¬ 
sistent working class platform (not that 
the acceptance of our three principles 
would in themselves transform the Re¬ 
spect declaration into that). What of 
Lenin’s call to vote Labour in 1920? 
Opportunist nonsense, obviously. 
Macdonald did not stand as a workers’ 
MP on a worker’s wage nor for open 
borders and republicanism. 

There are those, such as the Alliance 
for Workers' Liberty, so shrill in their de¬ 
nunciation of Respect, who called for a 
Labour government when Blair stood on 
an openly pro-imperialist platform. Yes, 
they were wrong to do so in 1997, but it 
does make their refusal to give critical 
backing to Respect’s anti-imperialist 
platform look rather strange. 

It is correct for us to keep up the pres¬ 
sure on Respect candidates on ques¬ 
tions of principle. Which SWP 
candidate will argue for open borders? 
Who will duck for cover? The working 
class must be informed. But this does not 
detract from the fact that having Rees, 
Galloway and Lavalette elected would be 
a good thing: for the anti-war movement, 
for left unity and for resolving the height¬ 
ening contradictions within the SWP. 

Those who oppose our straightfor¬ 
ward ‘vote Respect’ call are turning the 
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tactic of challenging candidates to 
accept a minimum platform into a prin¬ 
ciple. In elections, communists have 
a range of options open to us. Stand¬ 
ing ourselves, coalitions with others, 
critical support for reformists and 
populists, conditional support, boy¬ 
cotts, spoiled ballot papers and so on. 
We adopt the tactic that is best suited 
to get our communist message out in 
a given case. 

Communists have consistently 
argued that the anti-war and pro-de¬ 
mocracy sentiment thrown up by 
Blair’s headlong msh to back the in¬ 
vasion of Iraq needs to be channelled 
in the direction of a working class 
party. The expulsion of George Gallo¬ 
way from the Labour Party and the 
desire of the SWP to reproduce the 
Stop the War Coalition on the elec¬ 
toral plane led indirectly to the birth 
to Respect. 

This development arising from the 
anti-war movement should be wel¬ 
comed - despite the SWP’s opportun¬ 
istic junking of People before profit 
and the Socialist Alliance. A good 
vote for Respect and the election of 
comrades Rees, Lavalette or Galloway 
on June 10 would force Respect to 
take on a more serious organisational 
form. A Respect party would be 
forced to substitute hard policies for 
the current platitudes. It would pro¬ 
vide a site for the struggle to forge a 
Communist Party. It would also test 
the SWP at a much higher level than 
the Socialist Alliance ever did. 

At our March members’ aggregate, 
the CPGB overwhelmingly passed 
the following motion: “Recognising 
the need for the anti-war, pro-work¬ 
ing class opposition to Blair to take 
on partyist form, the CPGB will work 
to ensure the biggest possible vote 
for Respect on June 10.” 

This is a correct resolution. It is a 
call for communists to mobilise anti¬ 
war and pro-working class forces into 
Respect, to build its vote and fight for 
it to take the direction of a political 
party of the working class. Our mem¬ 
bers, no matter what our differences, 
must now commit themselves to fight 
for this perspective. 

Does this approach cut us off from 
other developments in the workers’ 
movement? No, it does not. While 
the European lists for New Labour are 
Blairite, not all candidates for the con¬ 
stituencies of the Greater London 
Assembly are cut from such cloth. In 
Camden and Barnet, Lucy Anderson 
has committed herself to the RMT’s 
electoral pledges, including renation¬ 
alisation of the railways, against pri¬ 
vatisation of the tube and opposition 
to Blair’s anti-union laws. There are 
good grounds for giving her support. 
We should call for hustings to allow 
the chosen Respect candidate, Liz 
Wheatley, to debate with Lucy 
Anderson. Perhaps comrade 
Wheatley, convenor of Camden 
STWC, should stand down in favour 
of the Labour candidate. 

There may be other exceptions. 
However, despite its crippled and in¬ 
adequate political foundations, an 
electoral success for Respect would 
be a positive blow for the anti-war 
movement and for the attempt to give 
it political expression. If successful, 
Respect would take on a partyist 
logic. Even in the event that there is 
no electoral breakthrough, commu¬ 
nists will be well placed to argue for 
what is actually necessary - not short 
cuts and populism, but consistent, 
working class socialism • 

Marcus Strom 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 


Defying Respect 

Steve Godward, a firefighter of 24 years 
and a Fire Brigades Union divisional rep¬ 
resentative, was wooed by and stood 
for the Socialist Alliance as their candi¬ 
date in Birmingham Erdington during the 
2001 general election. Well known in the 
area as an anti-racist, he is regularly har¬ 
assed by the local far right. He has con¬ 
sistently built good relations with local 
secular muslims whom he was gradually 
winning over to the politics of the SA. 

A leading striking firefighter who was 
sacked during the 2002-03 national in¬ 
dustrial action, Steve is currently chal¬ 
lenging the West Midlands fire service’s 
refusal to reinstate him following deputy 
prime minister John Prescott’s February 
2004 ruling that his dismissal and loss of 
livelihood was wrong. 

But not only has Steve received no 
support at any stage from his own po¬ 
litical organisation - the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party-dominated Socialist Alliance - 
he found himself fighting a rearguard ac¬ 
tion when he was victimised by the SWP 
and their associates. 

(i) He was purged by the Salma 
Yaqoob/Socialist Action/SWP faction in 
Birmingham, along with a raft of other 
proven socialists from the highly suc¬ 
cessful and growing Birmingham Stop 
the War Coalition. 

(ii) hi a surreal bit of obedience train¬ 
ing, the SWP district organiser an¬ 
nounced, “You’ll be politically finished 
in Birmingham,’ ’ when Steve was booked 
to speak at a Birmingham Trades Union 
Council teach-in on Palestine without 
their permission. Steve is Birmingham 
Trades Union Council vice-chair and has 
toured Palestine as a trade union del¬ 
egate sponsored by the FBU and BTUC 
for the purpose of twinning Birmingham 
withRamallah. 

(iii) Justifying throwing Steve to the 
wolves at the 2003 SWP Marxism con¬ 
ference, John Rees, leading SWP cen¬ 
tral committee member and editor of the 
party’s theoretical journal, publicly de¬ 
clared that Steve Godward - a victimised 
striking firefighter, a trade unionist and a 
socialist fighting for his livelihood - “rep¬ 
resents very little”. 

Despite several email requests for soli¬ 
darity, there has been no response from 
campaigning journalist Paul Foot, a fel¬ 
low SA candidate. Similarly, prominent 
SA supporter Ken Loach has issued no 
response to the plight of this working 
class socialist. 

And even though he kept his fellow 
members on the SA executive commit¬ 
tee up to date on his case, Steve has re¬ 
ceived only a few replies from 
individuals, none from SWP SA execu¬ 
tive committee members Hoveman and 


J ust as I was beginning to wonder 
by how much we would fall short 
of our £500 monthly target, a rather 
agreeable surprise arrived out of the 
blue. 

It came in the shape of a handsome 
cheque from comrade JS. Sending in 
his annual subscription renewal to the 
Weekly Worker, he decided to add a 
litde donation: £200, no less! Too mod¬ 
est to drop us a covering note, the 
comrade let his money do the talking. 
Thank you, JS. We needed that. 

I also received two smaller cheques 
of £20 from GK and DA, not to men¬ 
tion a useful £10 donation via our 
PayPal facility from GT. Our March 
total reached £540, thanks to all these 


Rees, and has seen no SA campaign for 
his reinstatement to the fire service. 

Yet the local media and even MPs 
from throughout the region are backing 
his fight, including West Midland La¬ 
bour MPs Ken Purchase and Sion Simon, 
and Euro MEP Simon Murphy. Support 
has come from as far as Northern Ireland 
and the US. Says Steve: “The irony is 
that I looked to the left to support me and 
my only help has come from the state. 
What does this say to working class 
people about the left?” 

As part of the SWP’s apparent bid to 
scuttle the SA, John Rees, nominal SA 
press officer and now Respect national 
secretary, pressured out the two acting 
press officers so that by late 2002 there 
was no functioning press operation to 
publicise either the firefighters’ strike or 
the 2003 local elections in which the BNP 
made alarming advances. 

Steve says that “in retrospect, it’s clear 
that the SWP were intent on scuppering 
the Socialist Alliance in favour of their 
new coalition and never had the ‘re¬ 
spect’ to even discuss it with us. Respect 
has attempted to liquidate the SA, which 
is a proper socialist alternative to New 
Labour, and tried to force it not to stand 
candidates in the June elections. 

“I’m forging ahead with the Demo¬ 
cratic Platform of the Socialist Alliance 
to bring democracy back to the left. And, 
yes, I will be standing again in Birming¬ 
ham Erdington as the democratically se¬ 
lected candidate for the SA whether the 
SWP and Respect like it or not.” 

Anna Chen 
email 

Forerunner 

Alan Thomett, ageing leader of the In¬ 
ternational Socialist Group, is apoplec¬ 
tic at any left criticism of the Respect 
venture. He has been heard to claim that 
the CPGB was never critical of the for¬ 
mation of the Socialist Alliance in the 
same way as it slams Respect. 

Not so. Look at the back issues of the 
Weekly Worker, comrade Thomett. With 
Respect, we are thrown back to politics 
similar to those which inspired the for¬ 
mation of the Socialist Alliance itself. 
The scattered and autonomous alliances 
formed during the 1990s established the 
national Network of Socialist Alliances 
in Rugby on September 5 1998. Its 
founding principles were wholly inad¬ 
equate. 

Here is what the Weekly Worker said 
at the time: “Evidently the Liaison Group 
[leading committee of the NSA] owes 
more to Proudhon than Marx, more to 
the abstract than the concrete, more to 
the green than the red. Nowhere in the 
‘Opening statement’ do we find a posi¬ 
tive reference to the tenn ‘socialism’. All 
we are told is that Labour has abandoned 
“whatever aspiration” it had toward ‘so¬ 
cialism’. ‘Socialism’ is also missing from 
the proposed ‘aims’.” ( Weekly Worker 


gifts. Unlike comrade JS, I am not too 
modest to bask in your appreciation 
of our paper’s role, nor to appeal to 
other readers to follow then example. 

A few more like GT, who reads us 
on the web, would be pretty useful 
too. Last week 8,658 visited 
www.cpgb.org.uk - but 8,657 of them 
didn’t think to leave us anything, 
never mind - there’s always next week, 
when we start the long haul for an¬ 
other £500. 

Robbie Rix 


Ask for a bankers order form, 
or send cheques, payable to 
Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 
Out of the blue 
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Labour loses 
NUS presidency 



September 3 1998) 

From this we concluded: “The Liaison 
Group is committed to a half-baked, ethi¬ 
cal or sentimental socialism. There are 
countless banal platitudes about ‘jus¬ 
tice’, ‘fairness’, ‘freedom’ and ‘ecologi¬ 
cal sustainability’. But the class struggle 
is absent. Indeed both the term and the 
concept of the working class has been 
exorcised”. Sound familiar? 

Needless to say, the inadequacies of 
the forerunner of the Socialist Alliance 
did not prevent us from joining the net¬ 
work and urging a vote for its candidates. 
We saw the possibility that it would de¬ 
velop into something better. 

Peter Boatman 
London 

Loud and proud 

Rae Hancock hit the nail on the head in 
her criticism of Jack Conrad (Letters, 
March 25). The elitist, intellectual attitude 
she describes does not just apply to the 
CPGB, but almost all of the official left. 

A small group of mainly middle class 
academics make up the so-called ‘van¬ 
guard of the proletariat’. For them the 
‘working class’ is a romantic concept, 
and not a day-to-day reality. This is why 
a massive majority of the working class 
feel alienated by the left, and won’t touch 
it with a barge pole. The Respect coali¬ 
tion, like the other political incarnations 
of the liberal middle class, will fall on its 
arse, and help the fascists rather than 
hinder them. If you’re working class, 
shout it loud and proud, but don't be 
deluded that these people hold the key 
to our future. 

Dave Hume 
Bolton 

Visceral hatred 

Is it the official policy of the CPGB that 
Wales is a mere “geographical region” 
and not a nation entitled to independ¬ 
ence if the people of Wales so decide? 

Is Scotland and the Basque country 
not also entitled to independence, as 
distinct from whatever Manny Neira may 
deem acceptable to vague “geographi¬ 
cal regions” on his imperial map? (‘Lead¬ 
ership still lags behind the led’, March 
25). As an Englishman living in Wales I 
start to see why left nationalists have a 
visceral hatred of tine UK left. 

Jeffrey Baxter 
email 

Contradiction? 

Isn’t there a contradiction in the CPGB’s 
opposition to Scottish self-determinism 
and your support for a united Ireland? 
What is the difference? Would I be an 
internationalist to argue for ‘Northern 
Ireland’ to remain within the ‘union’ or 
take an opportunist Committee for a 
Workers’ International position that ar¬ 
gues for a ‘federation’ to avoid an anti¬ 
imperialist position on Ireland? 

Steven Breathnach 
email 

Not long to wait 

After watching BBC2’s first few ^pro¬ 
grammes I was inclined to bring readers’ 
attention to elements of the historical 
cycle that seem fit to burst in the next few 
decades. 

Many elements of our society - the 
economy, pensions, services, social se¬ 
curity - seem to be at, or hurtling towards, 
what can only be described as breaking 
point. Such a situation seems compara¬ 
ble to Russia in the early part of the 20th 
century. As fundamental aspects of so¬ 
ciety begin to snap, people will yearn for 
nationalised industries and will begin to 
turn from the endless pursuit of profit 
that has poisoned our social spectrum 
throughout recent history. 

As soon as we hit the next big eco¬ 
nomic recession, which should be 30 
years at the very most, the country will 
be ripe to experience the first brand of 21 st 
century communism. 

Jed Weightman 
Stockton-on-Tees 


H undreds of students protesting 
against variable top-up fees: this 
was exactly what the govern¬ 
ment tried to avoid when it arranged the 
third reading of its Higher Education Bill 
for March 31 - the middle of the annual 
conference of the National Union of Stu¬ 
dents. The students simply closed their 
conference early and shipped the whole 
gathering - roughly 1,000 - from Black¬ 
pool to London. But, as was to be ex¬ 
pected, with a mixture of bullying and 
persuasion the majority of Labour Party 
MPs supported the government and 
voted for the introduction of variable 
top-up fees. 

The rebel amendments to the bill fell 
far short of demanding what is neces¬ 
sary: free education for all, with a full 
maintenance grant at the level of the 
minimum wage. The main amendment 
came from backbencher Ian Gibson, MP 
for Norwich North. He wanted to scrap 
the top-up element of the government’s 
proposal, while keeping the rest of their 
bill. This would have allowed universi¬ 
ties to cany on charging the current flat 
rate of £1,125, while keeping on board 
the government’s re-introduction of 
maintenance grants and the defennent 
of payment of fees until after graduation. 

No wonder the government threat¬ 
ened to withdraw its whole bill, grants 
and all, if Gibson’s amendment had won. 
The arm-twisting worked and the 
amendment lost by 316 votes to 288. 
Which meant that the number of Labour 
rebels fell to 55, as compared to the sec¬ 
ond reading in January, when there were 
73. Well, we are that little bit nearer the 
general election now, aren’t we? And 
lost government votes in the Commons 
usually translate into opposition votes 
in the ballot box, which in turn means the 
end of several promising parliamentary 
careers. 

Blah' may have won in Westminster, 
but in Blackpool the Labour Party took 
a real bashing, when Kat Fletcher de¬ 
feated her Labour rival by a margin of 
two votes to become the new NUS 
president. Kat, who left the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty a year ago, still de¬ 
scribes herself as a revolutionary Marx¬ 


ist. But even comrades in the AWL con¬ 
cede that she has moved somewhat to 
the right and now imagines that a parlia¬ 
mentary road to socialism could be a 
viable option. Nevertheless, she stood 
on a clear left anti-Blair ticket as a candi¬ 
date for the Campaign for Free Educa¬ 
tion. 

This left bloc within the NUS is sup¬ 
ported by a wide range of socialists, in¬ 
cluding members of the AWL and CPGB, 
left Labour students and a large number 
of independents. Even the deeply re¬ 
formist Student Broad Left has affiliated 
to the CFE. Those elected to the 12- 
strong executive included Socialist Ac¬ 
tion members Louise Hutchins and Peter 
Leary. Surprisingly, the Socialist Party did 
not put any candidates forward. 

The CFE block has been arguing 
that the NUS should become a more 
political force that organises outright 
political campaigns and actions. It has 
also been fighting for closer links with 
the rank and file trade union move¬ 
ment and a move away from the La¬ 
bour Party. Of course, its main target 
has been the fight for totally free edu¬ 
cation. 

In previous years, the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party had also been supporting the 
CFE. However, in an example of pure sec¬ 
tarianism, the SWP this year stood a can¬ 
didate against Kat Fletcher. Tom 
Whitaker got 96 votes as against Kat’s 
402. Their official reason for standing a 
separate candidate was that Kat had a 
"different view on Israel/Palestine”, as 
the comrades pointed out at various 
hustings meetings, without specifying 
what exactly that difference was and why 
it was so central. Kat’s position on Is¬ 
rael/Palestine has certainly not played 
any particular role in her activity as a 
sLident leader. It might well be close to 
the AWL’s position, though she cer¬ 
tainly has not been overheard abusing 
other socialists as anti-semitic, as sev¬ 
eral of her former comrades have done. 

Whatever her position, it seems it was 
the SWP’s excuse to try and get their 
hands on the presidency. Although 
SWP comrades called for a second-pref¬ 
erence vote for the CFE, their tactic al¬ 


most led to the victoiy of the Labour 
candidate. They knew exactly how close 
the vote would be and their behaviour 
has certainly not increased their influ¬ 
ence or image among leftwing students. 

The current NUS Scotland president, 
Rami Okasha, won a majority in the first 
round and lost by just two votes in the 
second round on transferable votes. In 
the hustings meetings prior to the con¬ 
ference, the Labour Party had swamped 
meetings with dozens of their members, 
trying to give the impression of a huge 
support for Rami. But whenever any 
votes were taken, it turned out that the 
overwhelming majority of them were not 
eligible to vote, as they were not actu¬ 
ally students. 

Last year, Kat was defeated by only 
three votes by Mandy Telford, although 
the CFE’s demand for a free education 
policy actually won. However, Mandy, 
as loyal Labour Party member, did not 
put this demand forward at all and the 
call for an end to all tuition fees also 
dropped off her agenda. Whenever she 
spoke, she seemed to support the cur¬ 
rent system - if only it were that little bit 
fairer. 

While Kat Fletcher will undoubtedly 
do a better job than Mandy, we should 
be very cautious of having any illusions 
in the NUS or looking at it like a normal 
trade union. Officially the NUS repre¬ 
sents two million students, but it is far 
from a real trade union. Students, after 
all, normally cease to be students and 
pass on to managerial or professional em¬ 
ployment. They are engaged in student 
politics usually for at most two and a half 
years. A new generation follows them. 

Since the 1960s student politics has 
been a principal training ground for pro¬ 
fessional bourgeois politics: old Broad 
Left and Labour Student activists be¬ 
come MPs. Through NUS politics they 
leant to play the parliamentary game. 
Since the 1980s former student politi¬ 
cians have also furnished an increasing 
part of the supply of full-time trade un¬ 
ion officials. Careerism is thus normal, 
and so is cynical manipulations of pro¬ 
cedural rules for slight advantage • 
James Bull and Tina Becker 


ACTION 

London Communist 
Forums 

Sunday April 4,5pm - ‘Functioning as 
an informal party’, using August 
Nimtz’s Marx and Engels - their con¬ 
tribution to the democratic break¬ 
through as a study guide. 

Diorama Arts Centre, 34 Osnaburgh 
Street, London NW1 (nearest tubes: 
Regents Park, Great Portland Street). 

No forced removals 

Defend Iraqi asylum-seekers from 
deportation. Join the protest demon¬ 
strations: 

Stoke-on-Trent: Saturday April 3, 
9am, Hanley Centre (Opposite Argos). 
Manchester: Sunday April 4, 2pm, 
Peace Gardens. 

London: Thursday April 8,5pm, home 
office, 50 Queen Anne’s Gate, London 
SW1 (nearest tube: St James’s Park). 
Organised by International Federation 
of Iraqi Refugees in Britain, PO Box 
1575, Ilford IG13BZ. 

Free the refuseniks 

Picket Israeli embassy, Monday April 
5,5.30pm (and every two weeks - same 
day and time). Kensington High 
Street/Kensington Court, opposite 
Palace Green (nearest tube: High 
Street Kensington). For a Palestinian 
state with same rights as Israel. 
Organised by Committee for Two 
States: 07748 185553; outnow- 
@ actionforsolidarity.org .uk 

No more WMD 

London to Aldermaston march, Easter 
2004. Starts with rally, Trafalgar Square, 
Friday April 9; march via Southall, 
Slough and Reading; ends bank holi¬ 
day Monday, April 12 with demon¬ 
stration at Aldermaston atomic 
weapons establishment, Berkshire. 
Aldermaston 2004, c/o AWPC, 18 
Greenway Road, Bristol BS6 6SG; 
www.aldermaston2004.net; 
info@ aldermaston2004.net 
Called by Campaign for Nuclear Dis¬ 
armament, Aldermaston Women’s 
Peace Camp and other local groups. 

CPGB history 

Exhibition: The story of the Commu¬ 
nist Party of Great Britain. Tuesday- 
Sunday, 11am to 4.30pm. Ends 
Sunday April 25. Entrance: £1; chil¬ 
dren and concessions: free. First Fri¬ 
day of the month: ‘Bluffer’s guide to 
CPGB’ tour. 

0161-839 6061; karenm@peopleshist- 
orymuseum.org.uk 

Long live May Day 

March and rally, Saturday May 1. 
Assemble Clerkenwell Green, 12 noon, 
for march to Trafalgar Square. Speak¬ 
ers include Ken Livingstone, Frances 
O’Grady (deputy general secretary 
TUC), Globalise Resistance, Stop the 
War Coalition. 

Organised by London May Day Or¬ 
ganising Committee, c/o GFTU, Cen¬ 
tral House, Upper Woburn Place, 
London WC1H OHY. Sponsors in¬ 
clude Sertuc, Unison, TGWU, GR, 
STWC. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Demo¬ 
cratic Group, email rdgroup@- 
yahoo.com 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the 
struggle going. Put our Party’s name 
and address, together with the amount 
you wish to leave, in your will. If you 
need further help, do not hesitate to 
contact us. 
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HAMAS 

Hamas - http:// 
www.hamasonline.com 

Israel’s 

Frankenstein 

I t is likely that the assassination of Sheikh Ahmid Yassin will result 
in a new round of violence and bloodshed, as Hamas supporters 
seek revenge against the corrupt government of Ariel Sharon. Of 
course this butcher will in turn use the excuse of ‘terrorism’ to ratchet 
up the repression, safe in the knowledge that Israel’s US bankrollers 
barely batted an eyelid at Sharon’s attempt to cripple the Hamas 
leadership. In the meantime the prospect for even an imperialist- 
sponsored peace, let alone a progressive solution, seems to be 
receding day by day. 

The first item to occupy the main field of the Hamas website 
announces coordinating measures between it and Hizbullah in 
Lebanon. No doubt this cooperation will be seized upon by the Israeli 
government as an excuse to resume regular bombing raids in the 
south of that shattered country. The rest of these news items deal with 
the actions taken by the military wing of Hamas, and wider political 
events. For example, its recent raid on the Tal Katif settlement, using 
frogmen; missile and shell attacks on military outposts of the occupa¬ 
tion forces; the memorial event for Sheikh Yassin; and the postpone¬ 
ment of an Arab summit in Tunisia. 

Turning to the side bar, ‘Hamas’ links to an introductory page for 
the organisation, but just do not expect anything about how the Israeli 
state itself was one of its earliest sponsors. It says that it was formed 
with the “objective of destroying the Zionist entity that occupies 
Palestine, and establishing Palestine from the river to the sea, based 
on islamic principles”. The fate of the population of a defeated Israel, 
or the character of the state Hamas dreams of setting up, can only be 
guessed at, as there is little in the way of detail here. 

The page goes on to discuss the twofold structure of its military 
organisation, each comprised of a number of factions. The Palestinian 
Holy Fighters group (Al-Majahadoun Al-Falestinioun) concentrates 
most of its fire in northern Gaza, but most of its operations are carried 
out by members of the Izz al-Din al-Qassim squad. The other military 
group is the ominous-sounding security section (Jehaz Aman), respon¬ 
sible for dealing with collaborators and the upholding of “islamic 
law”. The section notes how its extensive welfare activities, such as 
the building of hospitals and schools, have put it in a position to 
challenge the Palestinian Liberation Organisation for the leadership 
of the Palestinian struggle. The piece also dates the beginnings of its 
policy of suicide attacks from the 1994 massacre of 29 worshippers at 
Ibrahimi mosque - up until then Hamas only attacked fortified “settle¬ 
ments” and military targets. 

The next link is to the Hamas Covenant, the nearest thing on the 
site to a programmatic document. Its introduction is liberally peppered 
with fire and brimstone imagery, chunks of the Quran, and semi- 
mystical language that lays a religious claim to Palestine. The ‘defini¬ 
tion of the movement’ and ‘objectives’ sections provide the basics of 
what Hamas is about, which can be summed up in their movement 
slogan: “Allah is its goal, the Prophet its model, the Quran its constitu¬ 
tion, Jihad its path and death for the sake of Allah is the loftiest of its 
wishes.” 

‘Strategies and methods’ deals with Hamas’s attitudes to peace, 
education and women (arguing that the latter need shielding from the 
nests of “saboteurs and sabotage” dedicated to “sowing the concepts 
that can be of use to the enemy”). ‘Our attitudes toward ...’is interest¬ 
ing too, laying out its fraternal and respectful position toward other 
Palestinian resistance movements, be they islamic or secular. I 
wonder how long this “respect” would last once the Israeli occupiers 
were kicked out. Hamas has a similar attitude to the PLO, describing it 
as “a father, a brother, a relative, a friend”. Nonetheless it critiques its 
stand on secularism, “for the islamic nature of Palestine is part of our 
religion”. 

The rest of the side bar looks at other aspects of the struggle. 
‘Qassam’ features military videos, an animation and a justification for 
suicide attacks from an islamic perspective (apparently it is only a sin 
to kill yourself if you do so out of despair). ‘Al-Aqsa’ discusses the 
significance of Al-Aqsa mosque, while ‘Palestine’ is a conventional 
historical account looking at the role played by Palestine in the history 
of islam. The links selection collects together a number of islamic 
resistance websites in Arabic. ‘Gallery’ consists of 522 propaganda 
images, accompanied by ‘Zionist crimes’ - a selection of videos and 
grisly documents exposing the brutality of what Bush and Blair like to 
call “the Middle-East’s only democracy” • 

Phil Hamilton 



No to reactionary 
anti-Zionism 

Eddie Ford examines the origins and world view of Hamas 


I srael’s ‘targeted killing’ of sheikh 
Ahmed Yassin has once again fo¬ 
cused the world’s attention on 
Hamas (the Palestinian Islamic Resist¬ 
ance Movement). Hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of grief-stricken Palestinians 
thronged the streets at Yassin’s funeral 
- the man acknowledged to being the 
spiritual and temporal leader, and 
founder, of Hamas. 

Clearly, as the pictures of the funeral 
alone showed, Hamas has sunk deep 
roots amongst the oppressed Palestin¬ 
ian people - especially those imprisoned 
on the Gaza Strip, just about the most 
wretched and downtrodden place on the 
planet. Yassin himself was a figure who 
for decades inspired deep devotion - not 
something you have been able to say 
for a long time about Yasser Arafat (let 
alone a figure like the despised ex-prime 
minister, Abu Mazen). 

So, what exactly is Hamas? How does 
it differ from Arafat’s essentially secu¬ 
larist Al-Fatah administration? An exami¬ 
nation of Hamas’s roots, both historical 
and political-theological, reveals beyond 
doubt that its anti-Zionism and anti-im¬ 
perialism is programmatically counter¬ 
revolutionary. Or, to put it more starkly, 
in Hamas we encounter the reactionary 
ideology of the oppressed. 

Hamas is an Arabic acronym of 
Harakat al-Muqawamah al-Islamiyya, 
meaning ‘zeal’ or ‘bravery’ and was 
formed in 1987 with the objective of de¬ 
stroying “the Zionist entity”. Hamas’s 
origins though are finnly rooted in the 
Muslim Brotherhood movement and, 
more specifically, in its main institutional 
embodiment since the late 1970s - that 
is, in the Islamic Centre (al-Mujamma al- 
islami) located on the Gaza Strip. 

Historically, islamist political activity 
in British-ruled Palestine appeared as 
early as the 1920s in the form of local 
branches of the Egyptian-based Young 
Muslim Men's Association, hi 1945, the 
first Palestinian branch of MB was 
opened in Jerusalem as an extension of 
the Egyptian movement. Soon, with the 
assistance of its Egyptian mentors, and 
also because of its close affiliation with 
the then mufti of Jerusalem, al-Haj Amin 
al-Husseini, other branches were estab¬ 
lished in most of the major Palestinian 
towns and villages, and by 1947 there 
were 38 branches of the MB with more 
than 10,000 registered members. How¬ 
ever, the Palestinian branch of MB suf¬ 
fered a rapid decline with the formation 
of the self-proclaimed Jewish state of 
Israel and then the first Arab-Israeli war 
in 1948. 

Between 1948 and 1967, Jordan and 
Egypt ruled the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip respectively. This obviously 
shaped the development of the MB. In 
the Jordanian West Bank, the MB re¬ 
newed its political activities. During the 
1950s, the MB maintained a policy of 
essentially ‘loyal opposition’ to the 
Hashemite regime - participating in all 
the elections and official political life in 
general. The often uneasy political truce 
between the Hashemite monarchy and 
the MB essentially boiled down to the 
fact that they shared an ideology of so¬ 
cial traditionalism. In practice, this meant 
that both the Hashemites and the MB 
rejected the modernistic Arab national¬ 
ism of the revolutionary-talking Gamal 
Abdul Nasser and his co-thinkers, who 
were desperate to pull the Arab world 
into the 20th century - perhaps by any 
means necessary. Unsurprisingly, many 
of these ‘modernisers’ looked to the 
Soviet Union as a rough role model or. 



at the very least, as a much needed 
source of financial, diplomatic, military 
and intellectual assistance. 

What of Egyptian-ruled Gaza? Under 
its administration, the MB's activities in 
the Gaza Strip were either tolerated or re¬ 
pressed - fluctuating in line with Egypt’s 
policy towards the MB’s mother move¬ 
ment in Egypt itself. Thus, during the 
short-lived honeymoon from 1952 to 
1954, between the Free Officers regime 
and the MB, the latter’s branch in the 
Gaza Strip flourished, attracting many 
young Palestinians from the refugee 
camps, as well as Palestinian students 
from Egyptian universities. But a new 
ban on the MB in Egypt in 1954, follow¬ 
ing its attempt on Nasser's life, began a 
long period of bmtal repression. Conse¬ 
quently, the MB in Gaza was forced to 
go underground. 

Nasser's harsh policy against the MB 
reached its peak in the aftermath of the 
alleged coup attempt in 1965, which led 
to the arrest of thousands of the MB’s 
activists in Egypt and the execution of 
leading figures. One of the most impor¬ 
tant of these ‘martyrs’ was Sayyid Qutb, 
whose prolific writings, most notably his 
seminal 1964 work Milestones [Ma’alim 
fi 7 Tariq ], were eagerly adopted by many 
of the militant islamist groups. Indeed, it 
is not much of an exaggeration to say 
that Qutb’s writings and teachings made 
him the Che Guevara of the islamic fun¬ 
damentalist world, with Milestones act¬ 
ing as its surrogate Communist 
manifesto. It is significant that such a 
colossal figure as Qutb is virtually un¬ 
known in the west. 

It is impossible though to understand 
Qutb without recognising the massive 
intellectual debt he owed to Sayyid 
Abu’l-A'laMawdudi (1903-1979). Qutb 
synthesised, developed and turned into 
popular-accessible form the teachings of 
Mawdudi. 

Bom in India, Mawdudi moved in the 
early 1920s to Hyderabad, the last re¬ 
maining muslim enclave in India - and by 
1928 had become the acknowledged 
leader of its islamic community. Casting 
about for explanations for the decline of 
muslim power in Hyderabad. Mawdudi 
concluded that diversity, or religious 
pluralism, was the central culprit: the 
centuries old practice of interfaith mix¬ 
ing had weakened and watered down 
muslim thought and practice in that re¬ 
gion of India. The solution then was to 
purge islam of all alien elements. Non- 
muslims. for Mawdudi, were ipso facto 
a threat to muslims and to the islam faith 
as a whole and therefore their rights must 
be heavily curtailed. Vitally, Mawdudi 
applied the same theory and logic to 
women - that is, unless women existed 
in a purely subservient relationship to 
men, then the umma [religious commu¬ 
nity] itself was under threat. 

Mawdudi’s driving vision was of a 
permanent jihad until the whole natural 


universe has been brought under the rule 

- or domination - of islam. Thus he wrote: 
“Islam wants the whole earth and does 
not content itself with only a part thereof. 
It wants and requires the entire inhab¬ 
ited world. It does not want this in order 
that one nation dominates the earth and 
monopolises its sources of wealth, after 
having taken them away from one or 
more other nations. No, islam wants and 
requires the earth in order that the hu¬ 
man race altogether can enjoy the con¬ 
cept and practical programme of human 
happiness, by means of which god has 
honoured islam and put it above the 
other religions and laws. 

“hi order to realise this lofty desire, is¬ 
lam wants to employ all forces and 
means that can be employed for bring¬ 
ing about a universal, all-embracing 
revolution. It will spare no efforts for the 
achievement of this supreme objective. 
This far-reaching struggle that continu¬ 
ously exhausts all forces and this em¬ 
ployment of all possible means are called 
jihad (quoted by Rudolph Peters Jihad 
in classical and modern islam 
Princeton, New Jersey, pl28). 

We also need to realise that Mawdudi 
was no mere scholastic theologian or 
revolutionary-islamist ascetic. He envis¬ 
aged a quite particular set of institutions 

- or constitution - for his ideal islamic 
state. For him, an islamic state will have 
a president, an elected shura council 
(consisting only of muslims who have 
been elected solely by muslim suffrage), 
an independent clerical-based judiciary 
and a cabinet formed by a prime minis¬ 
ter. Dhimmis (non-muslims living under 
muslim protection) are to be allowed 
only limited voting rights - to lower-level, 
municipal elections. Yes, Dhimmis have 
the right to serve on municipal councils 
and in other local governmental organi¬ 
zations, but not to serve in the larger, 
overarching administrative units that 
deal with what Mawdudi always called 
the “system of life” [nizam al-haya ]. 

hi other words, Qutb was inspired by 
Mawdudi’s virulent aversion to secular¬ 
ism and democracy, not to mention his 
fanatical misogyny. If anything, Qutb 
expounded Mawdudi’s doctrine into a 
full-blown programme of gynophobia - 
making this aspect of his writings espe¬ 
cially attractive to the likes of the Tali¬ 
ban and Osama bin Laden’s al Qa’eda 
network. 

By all accounts, Qutb ‘saw the light’ 
after visiting the United States in 1948. 
Not unpredictably, he was repelled by 
the anti-Arab bigotry and general racism 
he encountered. Rich, consumer-boom 
America offended Qutb. His letters of the 
time are full of disgust for the values of 
the ‘American dream' - which he re¬ 
garded as “hollow and full of contradic¬ 
tions, defects and evils”. Like his 
puritanical Christian fundamentalist 
counterparts - then and now - Qutb end¬ 
lessly railed against the ‘degenerate’ 
evils of popular culture - jazz, football, 
wrestling, tattoo shops, movies, etc 
(though Qutb was a bit of a hypocrite - 
he confessed to enjoying Gone with the 
wind and Wuthering heights ... and no 
doubt he would have thoroughly en¬ 
joyed Mel Gibson’s The passion of 
clirist too). Qutb even damned the Chris¬ 
tian churches he visited as “entertain¬ 
ment centres and sexual playgrounds” - 
all because during one service he at¬ 
tended the Baptist pastor played a record 
and encouraged members of his congre¬ 
gation to dance to it. 

In his subsequent 30-volume Koranic 
commentary, In the shade of the qur’an. 
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Qutb suggested that the believer’s brief 
sojourn on earth - especially if it was in 
the United States of America - should 
be spent “purifying the filthy marsh of 
this world”. Naturally. Tmman-era, tat¬ 
tooed America and its record-playing 
priests gave him a taste of this world at 
its filthiest and marshiest. 

Qutb was particularly appalled by what 
he saw as the ‘outrageous’ freedoms 
enjoyed by American women - even 
more so by the fact, as he saw it, that 
American men allowed then women to 
be so free. For Qutb any display of fe¬ 
male sexuality was anathema. This ha¬ 
tred - and morbid fear - of female sexuality 
was theorised at its most fullest in Mile¬ 
stones, where Qutb writes: “In the islamic 
system of life, [the] family provides the 
environment under which human values 
and morals develop and grow in the new 
generation; these values and morals 
cannot exist apart from the family unit. 
If, on the other hand, free sexual relation¬ 
ships and illegitimate children become 
the basis of a society, and if the relation¬ 
ship between man and woman is based 
on lust, passion and impulse, and the 
division of work is not based on family 
responsibility and natural gifts; if wom¬ 
an’s role is merely to be attractive, sexy 
and flirtatious, and if woman is freed 
from her basic responsibility of bringing 
up children; and if, on her own or under 
social demand, she prefers to become a 
hostess or a stewardess in a hotel or ship 
or air company, thus using her ability for 
material productivity rather than the train¬ 
ing of human beings, because material 
production is considered to be more 
important, more valuable and more hon¬ 
ourable than the development of human 
character, then such a civilisation is 
‘backward’ from the human point of view, 
or ‘jahili’ in islamic terminology” (S Qutb 
Milestones Beirut 1980, pl82). 

In all of the above, we can fairly easily 
detect Qutb’s distinctive contribution to 
islamic thought and practice - whether 
based in orthodoxy or not. His darkly 
violent and militant brand of islam 
viewed non-islamic rule as jahiliyya - the 
pre-islamic era portrayed by muslims as 
a period of darkness and ignorance. 
Therefore this sort of regime is inherently 
heretical and must be fought through a 
holy war (or jihad). At the same time, 
Qutb argued, the true believers must 
separate themselves from this contami¬ 
nated society by means of migration 
( hijra ) and thus create their own pure 
islamic space, protected from the om¬ 
nipotent state machine. A cardinal ele¬ 
ment of his theory was the concept of 
the “internal jihad” within the muslim 
community - spiritual purification, if you 
like. Another central element of Qutb’s 
political cosmology was the islamic ideal 
of tawhid (the singularity of god and, 
therefore, of the universe). 

Needless to say, Qutb’s writings had 
a particularly profound impact on the 
young Ahmad Yassin, one of the MB 
members arrested in 1965 as part of the 
Nasserite crackdown. Qutb’s execution 
did not put a stop to his ideas - quite the 
opposite. 

Undeterred by state oppression, 
Yassin assiduously built up the MB and 
then later the Islamic Centre. According 
to Hamas’s own semi-official history, the 
‘first period’ was between 1967 and 1976 
- marked as it was by the meticulous 
construction of a social infrastructure 
under Yassin, who by 1968 was the most 
pre-eminent MB figure in Gaza. These 
years were characterised by his institu¬ 
tionally based efforts to imbue society 
with da’wa - that is, religious preaching 
and education. Operating out of his 
home in the Shati’ refugee camp, Yassin 
embarked on a systematic penetration of 
society by creating numerous cells of 
three members each throughout Gaza, 
reaching down to the neighbourhood 
level. With the expansion of the move¬ 
ment, Gaza was divided into five sub¬ 
districts under the responsibility of 
Yassin’s close aides or disciples. 

The most cmcial act in the MB's ‘in¬ 
stitutionalisation’ in Gaza occurred in 
1973 with the founding of the Islamic 
Centre - an initially voluntary association 


which was formally legalised by the Is¬ 
raeli state in 1978. The centre became the 
base for administration and control of 
religious and educational islamic institu¬ 
tions - all under Yassin’s stewardship. 

The overriding project of Yassin and 
the Islamic Centre was to promote a “re¬ 
turn to islam”. Hence the intensive, 
Talibanite effort to eradicate “immoral” 
and supposedly “western” modes of 
behaviour - pornographic material, the 
drinking of alcohol, prostitution, homo¬ 
sexuality, drug-taking and mixed-sex ac¬ 
tivities. The latter, it needs to be stressed, 
was and still is a special source of ire for 
fundamentalists of the Hamas stripe. In 
the words of two Israeli scholars, the 
Islamic Centre “employed violence to 
impose islamic norms on the population, 
particularly to prevent the consumption 
of alcohol and to ensure women’s mod¬ 
esty” (S Mishal, A Sela The Palestinian 
Hamas: vision, violence and coexist¬ 
ence New York 2000. p23). 

Hamas itself emerged out of the Islamic 
Centre. It was founded in late 1987 in 
reaction to the beginning of the intifada, 
essentially construing itself as the de 
facto ‘armed wing’ of the MB. After de¬ 
claring a jihad, in 1988 it issued its own 
charter - which was fundamentally a re¬ 
sponse to King Hussein’s declaration in 
luly of that year that Iordan would ad¬ 
ministratively disengage from the West 
Bank. This was in order to bring about 
an independent Palestinian state - along¬ 
side Israel - details to be worked out by 
a lerusalem-based group of al Fatah ac¬ 
tivists led by Faisal al-Husseini. 

Yassin denounced this two-state so¬ 
lution - arguing that Israel would divide 
the Palestinian people between those 
“within” and “without”. Yassin’s Char¬ 
ter of the Islamic Resistance Movement 
aimed to provide a political alternative to 
Arafat and the Palestinian Liberation 
Organisation (though, interestingly, 
there has been much speculation to the 
effect that Yassin was edging, no doubt 
very reluctantly, to some sort of accept¬ 
ance of the two-state solution/formula¬ 
tion). 

Naturally, at this time, Hamas could not 
just flatly denounce the PLO leadership 
as a bunch of apostates and traitors, as 
that would have almost certainly have 
consigned Hamas to almost immediate 
political oblivion. So we have the follow¬ 
ing ‘tactful’ wording in article 27 of the 
Hamas charter, which damns with faint 
praise: “Due to the circumstances that 
surround the formation of [the PLO] and 
the ideological confusion that prevails 
in the Arab world as a result of the ideo¬ 
logical invasion which has befallen the 
Arab world since the defeat of the Cru¬ 
sades and that has been intensified by 
orientalism, the [Christian] mission and 
imperialism, the organisation has 
adopted the idea of a secular state, and 
this is how we view it. [But] secular 
thought is entirely contradictory to reli¬ 
gious thought. Thought is the basis for 
positions, modes of conduct and deci¬ 
sion-making. Therefore, despite our' re¬ 
spect for the PLO - and what it might 
become [in the future] - and without 
underestimating its role in the Arab-Is- 
raeli conflict, we cannot use secular 
thought for the current and future islamic 
nature of Palestine. The islamic nature 
of Palestine is part of our religion, and 
everyone who neglects his religion is 
bound to lose” (all quotes from the 
Hamas charter are from Mishal and Sela 
ibid ppl75-199; also see Hamas web¬ 
site). 

In short, the establishment of the 
Islamic Centre by Yassin and his devo¬ 
tees, and then the publication of the 
Hamas Charter, was an attempt to bridge 
the divide that separated Palestinian 
nationalism (particularism) and islamism 
(universalism) - no easy theological- 
political trick. After all, according to Qutb 
and Mawdudi - and the Salafryya strain 
of religious thought which inspired them 
- nationalism constitutes polytheism or 
idolatry. Sovereignty belongs not to the 
nation but to god and the only legitimate 
political community is the umma. Pride 
in one’s ethnic group is tolerable only 
so long as it does not divide the com¬ 


munity of believers, who form an indi¬ 
visible unit thanks to the sovereignty of 
the sharia (islamic law). One day, it is 
hoped, political boundaries will be 
erased and all muslims will live in one 
polity devoted to god’s will. The prior¬ 
ity though is to raise up the sharia and 
abolish secular law. Nationalism is idola¬ 
try because it divides the umma and re¬ 
places a sharia -centred consciousness 
with ethnic pride. 

Hamas’s ‘pragmatic’ interpretation of 
islamic scriptures, however, was that a 
thrust in the direction of one would has¬ 
ten the realisation of the other. As 
Mishal and Sela write, “Hamas pre¬ 
sented the liberation of Palestine and the 
Arab-islamic resurrection ( nahda ) as a 
dialectic in which the success of either 
depended on the advancement of the 
other” (ibid p42). Hamas thus embarked 
on the ‘twin track’ policy of a (purported ) 
national liberation struggle and a jihad, 
which aims “to raise the banner of allah 
over every inch of Palestine”. The role 
of Hamas, according to its founders, was 
to serve as the vanguard of the Arab and 
muslim world - to rescue it from its state 
of servile inaction before the encroach¬ 
ment of the Zionist-imperialist enemy. 

For anyone who retains doubts about 
the utterly reactionary nature of Ha¬ 
mas’s anti-Zionism, and world view in 
general, a quick glance at its charter 
should serve as an ample corrective. For 
instance, article eight employs the old 
Muslim Brotherhood slogan - “Allah is 
its goal, the prophet is the model, the 
koran its constitution, jihad its path and 
death for the sake of allah its most sub¬ 
lime belief.” Not a very comforting 
thought to the non-muslims living in 
Palestine and the Middle East. 

Much more indicative of Hamas’s re¬ 
actionary anti-Zionism (ie, anti-semitism) 
is article 22, which boldly states: “The 
enemy has been planning for a long time 
in order to achieve what it has [effec¬ 
tively] achieved, taking into account the 
elements affecting the current of events 
...It [the enemy] stood behind the 
French revolution, the communist revo¬ 
lution, and most of the revolutions we 
have heard and hear about, here and 
there. It is with this money that it has 
formed secret organisations throughout 
the world, in order to destroy societies 
and achieve the Zionists’ interests. 
Such organisations are the Masons, 
Rotary Clubs, Lions Clubs, b’nai B’rith 
and others. They all are destructive spy¬ 
ing organisations. With this money, it 
[the enemy] has taken control of the im¬ 
perialist states and persuaded them to 
colonise many countries in order to ex¬ 
ploit their resources and spread their cor¬ 
ruption there. 

“In regard to local and world wars, it 
has become common knowledge that 
[the enemy] was [the trigger] behind the 
[outbreak of] World War I, in which it re¬ 
alised the abolition of the islamic Cali¬ 
phate [namely the Ottoman empire, 
abolished by the Turkish republican 
government headed by Kemal Pasha - 


EF]. The enemy profited financially and 
took control of many sources of wealth, 
obtained the Balfour Declaration, and es¬ 
tablished the League of Nations in or¬ 
der to rule the world through that means. 
The enemy was also [the trigger] behind 
the [outbreak of] World War n, in which 
it made huge profits from trading mate¬ 
rial and prepared for establishing its state. 
It inspired the fomiation of the United 
Nations and the security council instead 
of the League of Nations, in order to mle 
the world through them. No war broke 
out anywhere without its fingerprints on 
it.” 

Does all this stuff about the world Jew- 
ish (sorry - Zionist ) conspiracy have a 
slightly familiar ring to it? For those a bit 
slow on the uptake, article 32 explicitly 
tells us that “the Zionist scheme has no 
limits, and after Palestine it will strive to 
expand from the Nile to the Euphrates. 
When it has digested the region it has 
consumed, it will look to further expan¬ 
sions, and so on. This plan outlined in 
the Protocol of the elders of Zion and 
[Zionism’s] present [conduct] is the best 
witness to what is said there.” It seems 
that the spirit of Hitlerite fascism stalks 
the Hamas charter. 

Article 34 of the charter makes a na¬ 
ked grab for the mantle of Palestinian na¬ 
tionalism: “Since the dawn of history, 
Palestine has been the navel of the earth, 
the centre of the continents, and the 
object of greed for the greedy.” For 
Hamas there clearly is a winner-takes-all 
clash of civilisations in this region. 

Unsurprisingly, the Hamas view of 
women is akin to the Taliban’s and is near 
perfectly encapsulated in the Qutb-in- 
spired articles 17 and 18. which declare: 
“The muslim woman has a no lesser role 
than that of the muslim man in the war of 
liberation; she is a manufacturer of men 
and plays a major role in guiding and 
educating the [new] generations. The 
enemies have realised her role, hence 
they think that if they can guide her and 
educate her in the way they wish, away 
from islam, they will have won the war. 
Therefore, you can see them attempting 
to do this through the mass media and 
movies, education and culture and us¬ 
ing as their intermediaries their crafts¬ 
men, who are part of Zionist 
organisations that assume various 
names and shapes, such as the Masons, 
Rotary Clubs, and espionage gangs, all 
of which are nests of saboteurs and 
sabotage.” 

All in all, not a programme for Arab- 
Palestinian liberation, let alone universal 
human liberation. If Hamas were to come 
to power on such a basis it could only 
deliver oppression, tyranny and slaugh¬ 
ter - first and foremost internally: ie, 
against Palestinians themselves. Maybe 
this explains Ariel Sharon’s decision to 
murder Yassin: a recharged and more 
popular Hamas is a splendid islamist- 
Zionist recipe for a potentially barbarous 
Palestinian civil war. 

Historically, the first manifestations of 
Hamas violence were directed not 


against Israeli occupation forces but 
rather leftist rivals in the Gaza Ship and 
women for not wearing the veil. Then, 
of course, the Israeli authorities were 
quite happy to give Hamas space and 
toleration. They were far more preferable 
to the PLO or the more leftist Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine. 
However, Hamas has become a Frank¬ 
enstein’s monster - going from strength 
to strength. 

To briefly sum up the present-day 
Hamas, you can identify three essential 
factors driving it forward, and there is no 
particular reason to think these factors 
will be diminished or eliminated in the 
near future: 

1. The spiral of terror with Israel. 
Hamas specialises in attacking ‘soft’, not 
military targets - eg, Jewish weddings or 
families enjoying a pizza in a fast-food 
restaurant. Ariel Sharon is only too will¬ 
ing to hit back in kind and the whole 
populations of Israel and Palestine are 
then provoked into an irrational and self¬ 
consuming rage. Inevitably, this Zion¬ 
ist-induced rage easily, and often 
quickly, takes on all manner of backward 
forms - most notably, of course, anti¬ 
semitism. This in turn, naturally, pro¬ 
vides all the spurious excuses Sharon 
and his co-butchers need to launch more 
murderous attacks on the Gaza Strip and 
elsewhere - and of course to obnox¬ 
iously evoke the memory of the Nazi 
holocaust (or rather The Holocaust) in 
its defence. The reactionary cycle of 
atrocity and counter-atrocity is then set 
into place. 

2. The Arafat regime is notoriously re¬ 
pressive, corrupt and cash-strapped. 
The Palestinian Authority cannot meet 
the basic needs of the Palestinian 
masses - food, housing, education, 
clothing, etc. The most it can offer is 
cronyism and jobbery - handing out 
positions in the police force and (for 
what passes as) the government-state 
apparatus. 

3. Hamas is not short of money. 
Hamas can feed you and your family 

- unlike the Israeli state. So, the Islamic 
Youth Society, a Hamas charity front 

- of which there are many - busily 
doles out rice, sugar, lentils and cof¬ 
fee, and so on, to 30,000 people every 
month. Of course, Hamas is rich be¬ 
cause it has rich backers. It is esti¬ 
mated Hamas-fronted social welfare 
groups have received hundreds of 
million of dollars in grants over the last 
three years - mainly channelled from 
Saudi Arabia and other Gulf states 
such as Qatar. This is no cheapskate 
organisation surviving on ‘the pen¬ 
nies of the poor’. 

Israel and Palestine, like the Middle 
East as a whole, urgently needs a secu¬ 
larist and democratic mass movement 
which will break the spiral of reactionary 
violence and unite the Jewish and Pal¬ 
estinian peoples. This means saying no 
to Hamas and Zionism and yes to a genu¬ 
ine two-states programme, free of impe¬ 
rialist interference • 
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1984-85 

Aftermath of defeat 

In the last of his series on the miners’ Great Strike, Ian Donovan looks at its effects in the years that followed 



NUM members continued to fight for jailed comrades 


T he miners’ strike lasted one 
whole year, virtually to the day, 
from early March 1984 to early 
March 1985. During that year, 
the British working class movement un¬ 
derwent a whole series of experiences 
that had been up till then outside of what 
was considered ‘normal’ to it. 

Even in the General Stake of 1926, and 
the subsequent defensive, losing min¬ 
ers’ stoke that followed it, the level of 
conflict between striking workers and 
the police did not reach the pitch that it 
didin 1984-85.1926was still remembered, 
not entirely apocryphally, as the year 
when strikers still played football with the 
police. This despite the significant influ¬ 
ence of the early Communist Party 
among workers at that time. In 1984-85, 
the level of class bitterness and class 
hostility of strikers up against a state 
machine that was tooled up in advance, 
and determined to crush them at all 
costs, did not allow for such fellow feel¬ 
ing and friendly frivolity with the 
helmeted thugs who were running riot 
through the coalfield communities. 

In 1926, despite the sttategic nature of 
the struggle, no-one was actually killed 
in battle on the picket lines. In 1984-85, 
not only were two picketing strikers 
killed by the direct action of strikebreak- 
ers - with complete impunity - you also 
had a number of deaths of people from 
striking pit communities foraging on slag 
heaps and the like for the means to keep 
warm during the winter in which Marga¬ 
ret Thatcher and National Coal Board 
chairman Ian McGregor were seeking to 
starve the miners back to work. 

To counter that, of course, you had 
one dead taxi-driver, killed ferrying scabs 
to work in south Wales in November 
1984, when in an attempt to stop the scab¬ 
bing operation a lump of concrete was 
dropped from a bridge. The case of Dean 
Hancock and Russell Shankland, the two 
young miners from Rhymney, south 
Wales, who were originally sentenced to 
life imprisonment for murder for this in¬ 
cident, was the most celebrated of all in 
the efforts that were made by many in 
the wider working class movement to roll 
back the tide of Thatcher’s vindictive 
class justice, as part of contesting the 
undeniably deeply unfavourable out¬ 
come of the miners’ strike for the wider 
working class movement. 

One tiling Britain had never experi¬ 
enced, up to the point of the ascendancy 
of Thatcher, was a government that was 
determined to inflict a world-historic 
defeat on the working class movement 
at home, and was prepared to go to any 
length to achieve it. It is arguable that, 
for all its significance in British labour 
history, 1926 did not in fact represent 
such a crushing defeat, but rather signi¬ 
fied the end of a period of real militancy 
in the immediate post-World War I con¬ 
juncture. It was not the outcome of a 
determined drive of the bosses to inflict 
a crushing blow on the entire working 
class in the manner of 1984-85. 

In fact, while the British working class 
suffered from veiy high unemployment 
levels after the Wall Stteet crash in 1929, 
this was an unexpected development 
from the point of view of the British bour¬ 
geoisie, who were in 1926 somewhat in¬ 
toxicated by the post-World War I 
economic recoveiy and boom which was 
already underway at that time. Unlike in 
the Thatcher years, when mass unem¬ 
ployment was a key weapon used to 
crush the working class. In that earlier 
period, the British ruling class still had 
its empire and thereby considerable re¬ 
serves for the future in teims of stability, 
wealth and sttength. While it wanted to 
defeat the most radical wing of the labour 
movement - ie, the communists - it had 
no particular reason to inflict a crushing 


and embittering defeat on reformist ttade 
unionism itself at that time - with all the 
risks that would involve for future so¬ 
cial peace. 

The 1984-85 sttike took place in rather 
different circumstances, where the Brit¬ 
ish ruling class had lost its empire, and 
had felt itself cursed from at least the mid- 
1960s onwards by a working class move¬ 
ment that, although not led by anything 
remotely resembling a revolutionary 
threat, had nevertheless in the boom 
years of the 1950s and 1960s achieved a 
high level of organisation, considerable 
experience of economic struggles in con¬ 
ditions of relative plenty, and equally 
considerable freedom of action within 
the workplace. This under a system of 
welfare capitalism that the British bour¬ 
geoisie had semi-willingly conceded at 
the end of World War II - thus simulta¬ 
neously bailing out bankrupt sections 
of British capital and providing a means 
to undermine the potential growth of 
communism in the British working class. 

As a result of this situation, by the 70s 
Britain had without doubt the strongest 
trade union movement in Europe. In 
1979, TUC-affiliated unions had over 12 
million members. For a British capitalism 
that was generally identified in the same 
period as ‘the sick man of Europe’, with 
an unstable, somewhat backward and 
statified economy and continually 
rocked by strikes, the imperative to 
change this situation radically grew and 
grew. Hence, what Thatcher represented 
for die British working class was some¬ 
thing quite new. In an attenuated form, 
while maintaining the parliamentary 
framework as something that had served 
the British bourgeoisie well and would 
therefore not easily be thrown away, the 
tasks the British bourgeoisie set itself 
were in many ways similar to those that 
the European bourgeoisies attempted 
using Hider and Mussolini in the 1920s 
and 1930s. That is, to inflict a decisive 
political and organisational defeat on the 
workers’ movement itself, to create a 
qualitative shift in the balance of class 
forces away from labour towards capi¬ 
tal, in a catasttophic manner. 

That had never been seriously at¬ 


tempted in Britain in the modem era, and. 
though the British bourgeoisie was not 
compelled to resort to extra-parliamen- 
tary means (eg, a fascist movement or 
coup) to carry it out, it nevertheless re¬ 
quired a foim of authoritarian bourgeois 
reaction that was quite unfamiliar to the 
social democratic reformists that domi¬ 
nate the British workers’ movement. 
Hence the somewhat plaintive pleading 
against Thatcherite ‘fascism’ by the 
likes of Michael Foot and Tony Benn, 
and the flipside of this, the winning over 
of whole sections of the petty bourgeoi¬ 
sie, parasitic on the working class move¬ 
ment, to Thatcherite ideology - the 
starting point for Kinnockism and lat¬ 
terly, of course, Blairism. and a major in¬ 
fluence in the evolution of many of the 
Euros in the ‘official’ CPGB. This really 
bespeaks the political impact of the min¬ 
ers’ defeat on the working class move¬ 
ment in Britain. 

In the immediate aftermath of the 
sttike. however, there were a number of 
urgent political tasks for the left. One was 
to draw the necessary political lessons. 
Another was to take up in a class-strug¬ 
gle manner the task of damage limitation, 
of Uying to hold the most militant ele¬ 
ments of the working class together, 
particularly the miners, and to ami them 
politically for future sttuggles in die new 
conditions after their defeat. This was 
not facilitated by the fact that the Na¬ 
tional Union of Mineworkers leadership 
stubbornly denied that there had been 
a defeat at all. Defiance in the face of 
defeat was of course a necessary aspect 
of preserving the fighting capacity of the 
union, and the miners certainly main¬ 
tained their defiance to end, marching 
back to work as a collective with brass 
bands and the like in many areas. But 
such defiance ought not to be confused 
with self-delusion. 

NUM president Arthur Scargill simply 
buried his head in the sand about this. 
Indeed this insistence was so bizarre, it 
undoubtedly conttibuted to the disori¬ 
entation of many militants - in the union 
and in the wider movement. Scargill’s 
warnings of the massive plans the To¬ 
ries had for closing pits were of course 


proved right - and this became obvious 
soon after the sttike - but the fact is that 
the NUM had been defeated in struggle: 
a completely unnecessary defeat, to be 
sure, caused by the cowardice and 
treachery of the trade union bureauc¬ 
racy, but nevertheless a major defeat. For 
those miners who were jailed, or for the 
many hundreds sacked, or for the many 
thousands who returned to work and 
found a draconian, vindictive manage¬ 
ment with its tail up imposing new oner¬ 
ous working conditions in preparation 
for Thatcher’s earmarked privatisation 
(and decimation) of the coal industry, the 
pretence that the NUM had not really 
been defeated was worse than useless - 
it was criminal misleadership. 

In terns of damage limitation, there 
were a number of immediate demands to 
be fought for. One was the freeing of 
jailed miners, the class war prisoners of 
the Great Strike - of whom there were 
many dozens. Thousands had in fact 
been arrested during the strike. Then 
there was the question of sacked min¬ 
ers. Hundreds were sacked during the 
strike often under the most flimsy of pre¬ 
texts. After the sttike, the management 
had a field day. victimising militants vir¬ 
tually at will, picking and choosing who 
they wanted to get rid of, relying on the 
fact that the miners had already fought 
and lost over a period of a year and it 
was difficult to see what else the work¬ 
ers could do to stand up to management 
in those conditions. 

Then there was the question of the 
maintenance of the unity of the NUM 
itself. This was a particularly sensitive 
question, not only in view of its recent 
history, but the history of its predeces¬ 
sor, the Miners Federation of Great Brit¬ 
ain, in 1926 and afterwards. It was a well 
known historical fact that the Notting¬ 
ham coalfield, after the defeat of the 1926 
miners’ sttike, had been the centre of a 
breakaway, known as the Spencer un¬ 
ion, after its founder. This pro-manage¬ 
ment scab union had lasted though the 
20s, and had been eventually under¬ 
mined by the work of more militant min¬ 
ers who in tiie later 1930s had entered it 
in order to win over its base to genuine 


ttade unionism - there had been a cer¬ 
tain level of compromise in its 
reincorporation back into the miners’ 
union and elements of that compromise 
showed up in some of the federal aspects 
of the NUM itself. The tradition of 
Spencerism had of course provided the 
historical background of the Notts scab¬ 
bing during the strike. 

NUM militants were in no doubt that 
many of the scab leaders - the likes of 
‘Silver Birch’ and his open counterparts 
in tiie scab leaders who had taken con- 
ttol of Notts NUM, the likes of Roy Lynk 
and David Prendergast - intended to 
follow in the footsteps of the Spencer 
union and aspired to be willing tools in 
the hands of Thatcher to split and hope¬ 
fully wreck the NUM. All these practical 
questions, questions that would obvi¬ 
ously involve the careful weighing up 
of the best tactical options in a very 
unfavourable, backs-against-the-wall 
situation, were necessarily on the agenda 
for tiie miners and the left in the post- 
strike period. 

First of all, though, it was quite diffi¬ 
cult to discern what the real impact of the 
defeat was. At the end of the strike, our 
comrades published a theoretical sup¬ 
plement titled ‘A defeat: but not a stta¬ 
tegic one’, that opined: “This strike 
definitely marks a watershed in the de¬ 
velopment towards a British revolution, 
towards the situation where we can start 
to challenge for state power. 

“It marks the end of consensus poli¬ 
tics, definitely. Consensus politics in Brit¬ 
ain has been wobbling and cracking in 
front of our eyes ... this strike has 
washed it away. And in place of that 
consensus politics we see class war 
politics” {The Leninist May 1985). 

This was in fact a mistake, albeit a fairly 
common one on the left at this time. The 
miners’ strike certainly polarised British 
society and in tiie process of fighting the 
NUM the Thatcher government did 
considerable damage to some of the tra¬ 
ditional ‘safety switches’ of class col¬ 
laboration that had kept the working 
class a seemingly willing partner in its 
own exploitation for much of the history 
of British imperialism. However, what this 
somewhat underestimated was the im¬ 
portance of the miners to the British 
working class movement throughout 
British history. A major, drawn out and 
apparently decisive defeat of what was 
perceived by most militants, and indeed 
most workers, as the strongest and most 
militant section of the class itself repre¬ 
sented a major shift in the balance of 
class forces. 

What followed tiie miners’ strike was 
a series of extremely bitter defensive bat¬ 
tles - from the inner city immigrant com¬ 
munities that rose up again in rage at 
police brutality and racism in the sum¬ 
mer of 1985, to the Wapping dispute with 
tiie union-smasher Rupert Murdoch that 
dominated the efforts of working class 
militants in 1986, to the later defensive 
struggles of the dockers in 1989 and the 
miners again in 1992. 

Many of these events and disputes 
took their toll on the Tories, who had also 
sustained damage from their efforts to 
defeat the miners. Indeed, the Thatcher 
government itself underwent a mini-cri¬ 
sis at the end of 1985, as some of the con¬ 
tradictions within it over matters of 
controversy to the bourgeoisie erupted 
into the open - having been suppressed 
in the interest of bourgeois class solidar¬ 
ity until tiie struggle with the working 
class was considered won. The blowout 
in the Toiy cabinet over Westland Heli¬ 
copters - in reality over policy toward 
Europe - was a sign that Thatcher had 
fulfilled her class purpose and her sup¬ 
porters were beginning to move on to 
other issues - giving birth to intta-bour- 
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geois conflicts that would eventually 
bring her and the Tories to their knees. 

The post-miners’ strike working class 
struggles, however, were waged from a 
position of considerable psychological 
and material disadvantage - the fact was 
that the Tories had indeed presided over 
a “strategic” defeat of our class... Which 
of course, meant it was qualitatively more 
difficult to get generalised support and 
real solidarity from the class as a whole 
than it had been prior to 1984-85. hi temis 
of the consciousness of the British work¬ 
ing class too, a strategic defeat had taken 
place - one that would necessarily take a 
considerable number of years, to recover 
from. That really is something of a truism 
today, looking back in hindsight, but at 
the conjuncture of 1985, it was not quite 
so obvious. 

Thus, though a Justice for Minework- 
ers campaign was initiated in the broader 
labour movement to take up the case of 
the jailed and sacked miners, it did not 
really make much headway. One notable 
exception was over the case of Hancock 
and Shankland - their conviction for mur¬ 
der and sentence to life imprisonment 
produced a real outpouring of protest, 
walkouts, etc, in the mining communities 
of south Wales and a much broader sym¬ 
pathy in die working class. The result was 
that their conviction was rapidly com¬ 
muted to manslaughter and their sen¬ 
tence reduced to ‘only’ eight years each. 
But in most other cases, because of the 
knock-on effect of the defeat, plus the fact 
that the Tories were accelerating their at¬ 
tacks on the entire coal industry in any 
case, agitation for amnesties for jailed and 
sacked miners fell on stony ground. 
Though not for want of trying by a de¬ 
termined minority of politically conscious 
miners. 

It was that minority that also attempted 
to get off the ground a National Rank- 
and-File Miners Movement, which held 
a conference in Sheffield in April 1985, and 
attempted to cohere something that 
could organise independently of the bu¬ 
reaucracy, even of Scargill. Around 120 
attended this conference. The main pur¬ 
pose in tiie eyes of the participants was 
to find ways to mobilise in defence of the 
victimised and the jailed, and begin to 
build a rank-and-file organisation at pit 
level. However, even in the eyes of the 
initiators of the conference, the attend¬ 
ance was considered disappointing - and 
in hindsight this again related to the na¬ 
ture of the strategic defeat that had been 
inflicted. 

As 1985 wore on, the question of the 
divisions in the NUM in the aftermath of 
the strike became more and more omi¬ 
nous, with the formation of the scab 
breakaway Union of Democratic Mine- 
workers - initially in Notts, but also with a 
base of support in other smaller regions, 
threatening at times to even break into 
Yorkshire as a result of demoralisation at 
the outcome of the strike. Again, there 
was only a limited amount that could be 
done about this in the political situation 
had come about in these circumstances. 
The UDM gained the support of around 
70% of Notts miners and thereby domi¬ 
nated this region, which itself amounted 
to around 17% of the entire strength of 
the NUM. In this difficult situation, our 
comrades were moved to advise NUM 
loyalists in Notts to enter the UDM and 
attempt to fight the scab leadership from 
within, and hopefully lay the basis for 
destroying this new Spencerism and 
thereby reunify the miners for future strug¬ 
gles. 

A perspective that was completely in 
the tradition of communist trade union 
tactics; however, it was always going to 
be a long and difficult struggle, particu¬ 
larly as the extent of the Tories butchery 
of the coal industry became clear. By the 
end of 1992, after the Tories had taken 
great care to arrange a massive increase 
in the use of imported coal and gas to fire 
British power stations, Heseltine stuck 
the boot in and announced plans to close 
all but a small minority of pits. Including, 
of course, many pits dominated by the 
UDM, whose reward for their ‘loyalty’ was 
a kick in the teeth. There was of course a 
major outburst of anger in the working 


class over this, but, marked by the stra¬ 
tegic defeat that had taken place in 1984- 
85, one tiling that did not happen (and 
was not really on the agenda) was any 
kind of mass strike movement to stop the 
butchery. 

The Tories were forced to manoeuvre 
in the face of a mass protest movement, 
to concede an ‘inquiry’ into their pit clo¬ 
sure plans and the future fuelling of 
power stations, etc, but this was in real¬ 
ity just a means of demobilising a mass 
movement whose political level was way 
below that of 1984-85. Two massive dem¬ 
onstrations (one on a weekday) mobi¬ 
lised masses of workers, albeit briefly. But 
the movement was overtly led by the 
rightwing, ‘traditionalist’ Labour leader, 
John Smith, and class traitors like TUC 
leader Norman Willis (who had been so 
reviled in 1984 that miners had dangled 
a noose before him), and depended for 
much of its political weight on the ‘sup¬ 
port’ of dissident Tory Europhobes who 
feared that Britain would become com¬ 
pletely dependent on the nasty European 
Union for energy supplies. This move¬ 
ment was easily bmshed aside. 

The 1984-85 miners’ strike was one of 
those occasions in history when the po¬ 
litical currents that dominated an entire 
labour movement were put to the test - 
and shown to be completely inadequate. 
Fundamentally, what was found utterly 
wanting was the politics of social democ¬ 
racy - Labourism. The British Labour 
Party was formed as a half-step towards 
a genuine class party of the workers at 
the beginning of the 20th century. The 
party was fundamentally a political crys¬ 
tallisation of the world outlook of the 
trade union bureaucracy: it sought the 
‘representation’ of working class inter¬ 
ests entirely within the framework of the 
capitalist parliamentary system. The 
party’s ‘socialism’ was a later innova¬ 
tion, to a large extent an attempt to un¬ 
dermine the appeal of revolutionary 
communism, which massively increased 
its potential attractiveness to the work¬ 
ing class as a result of the Russian Revo¬ 
lution of 1917. 

Labourism in Britain reached its apo¬ 
gee in the post-World War II social 


democratic settlement and welfare state. 
And when the bourgeoisie came to con¬ 
sider it could no longer afford such a situ¬ 
ation, Labourism went into crisis. One 
wing began to distance itself more and 
more from the trade unions and workers’ 
struggles - prefigured by the anti-work¬ 
ing class attacks under the 1974-79 La¬ 
bour government and then the split of 
the short-lived SDP, it took its first initial 
coherent form under Neil Kinnock. The 
defeat of the miners - which Kinnock of 
course did an enormous amount to bring 
about, stabbing them in the back at 
every available opportunity - in turn 
gave it the chance to come out more 
openly with its anti-working class pro¬ 
gramme. Following the strike, the anti¬ 
left witch-hunts that had been 
threatening for a number of years in the 
Labour Party really got underway. From 
the expulsion of Militant to the abolition 
of the Labour Party’s clause four by 
Tony Blair, it was a relatively uninter¬ 
rupted progression. 

Opposed to this, of course, were the 
old-style reformists: Tony Benn and 
Scargill, and the Labour left more gener¬ 
ally. However, 1984-85 put them to a 
major political test, and they were found 


to be incapable of breaking with the in¬ 
creasingly openly anti-strike, anti-work¬ 
ing class right wing. If ever there was an 
opportunity to launch a new party of the 
working class, breaking with the likes of 
Kinnock, Hattersley and the treacherous 
TUC leadership, 1984 was it. But the 
lefts, Scargill included, did not have the 
politics to do this - only 12 years later 
did Scargill move to try to set up a new 
political party, the Socialist Labour Party, 
after the Labour Patty had formally re¬ 
nounced its socialist verbiage by aban¬ 
doning clause four. By that time, there 
were no masses of workers in struggle, 
and thus really comparatively little avail¬ 
able human material to make the SLP a 
viable mass party. The result was, tragi¬ 
cally, a sect that proved to be incapable 
of pointing a way forward for the work¬ 
ing class. 

All these negative lessons, in their 
own way. point to the absence of the one 
thing that could have positively resolved 
the many problems for the working class 
posed by the great events of 1984-85. 
That is, they point to the absence of 
genuinely working class political party, 
or - to give it the correct name - a Com¬ 
munist Party. A revolutionary organisa¬ 


tion that embraces the advanced section 
of the working class, and provides a 
means whereby strategic and tactical 
questions can be thrashed out and re¬ 
solved on the basis of the historic inter¬ 
ests of the proletariat, making use of the 
most advanced theoretical conquests of 
the labour movement - Marxism. This 
kind of party is the very opposite of the 
Labour Party, which defends the inter¬ 
ests of an essentially middle class labour 
bureaucracy, subordinating the interests 
of the workers to its own careerist inter¬ 
ests - whether in the trade unions or the 
Labour oligarchy. The bankruptcy of so¬ 
cial democracy, highlighted in this period 
by the abandonment even of reformism 
by sections of this bureaucracy, demon¬ 
strated the illusory nature of the notion 
that the working class can depend on 
such reformism to achieve emancipation. 

But there was so much that had a revo¬ 
lutionary logic, so much that pushed at 
the very limits of this society, that was 
manifest in the miners’ Great Strike, as 
to point to the potential of such strug¬ 
gles in the future to interlace with the 
building of a real revolutionary force, and 
win decisive victories against capital 
itself • 


Students debate strike 

A good number of people, mainly students, came to the March 26 Sheffield 
Communist Forum to hear ex-miner Dave Douglass talk on the lessons of 
the miners’ Great Strike. Dave’s speech was both thought-provoking and highly 
critical, focusing on the mistakes of the left, but also on the myths behind the 
strike of both left and right origin. 

Tire talk was educative for an audience that were mostly still in nappies during 
the strike, but after a while the debate picked up, covering a variety of subjects 
and themes - not surprising perhaps, considering the presence of both Con¬ 
servative and Socialist Workers Party members. Dave highlighted the strikers as 
a group of class-conscious people, but saw no need for a Communist Party in the 
struggle for self-liberation. 

This was the main focus of the debate, with CPGB comrades highlighting the 
necessity for a workers’ party to overcome the problems of the strike such as the 
spreading of class-consciousness to other sections of the working class. Dave 
portrayed the left groups as completely out of touch with the masses, using the 
strike to pursue their own agendas. Lee Rock of the CPGB agreed that the left, as 
presently constituted, is sectarian and disunited, often with support mainly 
amongst students, as opposed to the workers. This did not, however, refute the 
objective need for a united revolutionary party to coordinate, generalise and po¬ 
liticise actions such as the miners’ strike. But 20 years after one of the biggest 
class struggles of the last century the left, and consequently the working class, 
is weaker and less organised. 

More general debate from the floor came regarding the violence and its role in 
public support, with Sheffield student David Sabbagh of the opinion that a key 
factor in determining whether the strike would succeed was public support. Al¬ 
though taking his point, comrade Rock remarked that everybody supports the 
nurses, but this, by itself, gets them hardly anywhere. Comrade Douglass cor¬ 
rectly distinguished between the violence of the oppressor and the oppressed, 
and also the hypocrisy of the media in portraying the miners as fascistic thugs, 
highlighting The Sun’s attempt to dub Arthur Scargill a latter-day Hitler. 

The presence of Conservative Future’s local branch secretary, Luke Graham, 
also fuelled a lot of discussion. His argument was that there was nothing that 
could be done about the decline in the British coal industry, but that other “op¬ 
portunities” and jobs for the miners should have been created. In reply Dave 
claimed that the British coal industry was then and would be now economically 
viable - the Tories' closure programme was determined first and foremost by the 
need to inflict a strategic defeat on the working class. 

These systematic attacks on our class can only be resisted if we are armed 
with the main weapon that the miners were lacking in 1984-85 - a Communist 
Party. Let us just hope the left learns the lessons for the next big class 
confrontation • 

Ben Lewis 
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EUROPEAN SOCIAL FORUM 

Control and 'consensus’ 

Preparations for the 2004 ESF are being stepped up, despite the bureaucracy and gagging orders. Tina Becker 
reports on the latest developments 


O nly 70 people turned up to the 
latest meeting of the Euro¬ 
pean Social Forum organising 
committee, which took place 
on March 27. In an attempt to facilitate 
participation of groups from around the 
country, the meeting was held in Birming¬ 
ham. However, while there were about 
20 or so new people present, most of 
them did not engage in the meeting. 

No wonder, really: the gathering saw 
a continuation of the old and not very 
attractive struggles between the axis of 
Socialist Action/Socialist Workers Party 
and the rest of the participants. Even a 
group of comrades from Brazil, who sim¬ 
ply asked to give a 10-minute presenta¬ 
tion on a book project organised by the 
World Social Forum, were not allowed 
to speak on the insistence of Redmond 
O’Neill, Ken Livingstone's adviser and 
the ESF’s centtal organiser - presumably 
because they were invited by comrade 
Oscar Reyes from Red Pepper. 

The SWP has also been incredibly 
unsuccessful in exercising any he¬ 
gemony over the participating groups. 
Sure, they often join forces with the ttade 
union bureaucracy and the organisa¬ 
tions represented by members of Social¬ 
ist Action (like the Greater London 
Assembly, Abortion Rights, Conference 
of Socialist Economists and Friends of 
Ireland). But those have their own 
agenda for the forum and have currently 
chosen to use the SWP to help them 
fight their battles. 

Almost all other participating organi¬ 
sations have been pushed into a second 
camp - the camp of ‘the opposition’. It is 
of course not as well organised as the 
first camp and even less formal, as it has 
thrown together people and organisa¬ 
tions who would under ‘normal’ circum¬ 
stances hardly ever work with each other. 
However, this second camp has cer¬ 
tainly seen the most interesting debates 
when preparing for ESF meetings, the 
most lively discussions on the question 
of decision-making - and some real close 
cooperation on many related issues. 
Who would have thought only 10 
months ago, that members of the CPGB, 
Indymedia, Attac UK, the London So¬ 
cial Forum and the Green Party would 
work out joint tactics on the way to a 
meeting in Birmingham? 

Many members of this second camp 
have been very dispirited by the out¬ 
come of this latest meeting and a few 
have announced that they will now give 
up on the ESF. These comrades seemed 
to have been under the illusion that the 
SWP would behave better in the ESF 
than elsewhere. They thought that the 
often quoted “principles of the World 
Social Forum” would somehow force the 
group to break from its decades of con- 
trol-freakery and sectarianism. They 
seem to have believed that the GLA and 
the trade union bureaucracy would be 
interested in building a genuinely demo¬ 
cratic, transparent and inclusive event 
for all the progressive movements 
across Britain and Europe. 

Time to wake up and face reality. Nei¬ 
ther the SWP, nor the trade union bu¬ 
reaucracy, nor the GLA are interested in 
any such thing. Anybody who has any 
interest in bringing the European left to 
London; who thinks it is worthwhile that 
the notoriously disunited and frag¬ 
mented movements in Britain start co¬ 
operating on a higher level; who believes 
that control-freakery, bureaucracy and 
sectarianism should not be the main fea¬ 
tures of the British left, will simply have 
to carry on fighting. 

And a hard fight it is, as the Birming¬ 
ham meeting showed. Maybe the most 
important issue was put down the bot¬ 


tom of the agenda - and, not surprisingly, 
fell off it again: for a number of months 
now, people have suggested that the 
meetings of the all-important coordinat¬ 
ing committee should take place in the 
evening. This committee, which was 
supposed to deal with ‘technical day-to- 
day decisions’ has in fact become the 
most powerful ESF body. Meeting at 
10am every Thursday in the GLA’s City 
Hall, it makes all the major decisions. Our 
Birmingham assembly, for example, re¬ 
ferred various items back to this commit¬ 
tee, which was supposed to contain only 
one member each of the affiliated organi¬ 
sations. The SWP is now represented 
with six or seven people (four of them 
from Globalise Resistance) and Social¬ 
ist Action has at least five of their mem¬ 
bers at every meeting, plus a minimum 
of three GLA employees. 

Censorship 

Like all ESF meetings the latest gather¬ 
ing of the organising committee was of 
course a public meeting and anybody 
could sit in, listen and report back to 
whatever group or organisation they 
wanted. Despite the open nature of the 
meeting, conttol-freakery won the day 
again and a number of gagging orders 
were issued. 

First, the issue of filming or photo¬ 
graphing ESF meetings came up. When 
anarchist video artist Hamish Campbell 
began openly recording the event, there 
were objections. “Stop, stop” - chair 
Milena Buyum (National Assembly 
against Racism) interrupted our discus¬ 
sion on accommodation, when she no¬ 
ticed Hamish. “We have to find out if 
there is consensus for you filming. Does 
anybody disagree with it?” she asked. 
Hamish tried to turn the tables and sug¬ 
gested that “these meetings are open. 
Surely you need a consensus not to film 
them". Of course, Redmond O’Neill 
would not have any of it. “The princi¬ 
ples of the World Social Forum state quite 
clearly that all meetings are open and 
public. However, they do not state that 
the meetings should be filmed,” comrade 
O’Neill stated disingenuously. 

This leading member of the shadowy 
sect. Socialist Action, was backed up by 
all those people who are used to secret 
meetings, backroom deals and fear open 
reportage like the plague. In his only 
contribution to the meeting, a comrade 
from the Socialist Party insisted that “if 
only one person does not want to be 
filmed or photographed, the whole meet¬ 
ing should not be filmed", he said, say¬ 
ing this should apply also to 
photographs. 

Maureen O’Mara (president of the lec¬ 
turers’ union. Natfhe) even suggested 
that no ESF meetings should ever be 
filmed or photographed ever again. “At 
the ESF European assembly at the be¬ 
ginning of March I already disagreed 
with pictures being taken. I do not want 
to have to go through the same discus¬ 
sion at every single meeting.” While a 
number of SWP comrades supported 
this, members of Workers Power and the 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty kept their 
mouths firmly shut during the discus¬ 
sion. 

Some more open-minded people tried 
to swing the mood around. Comrade 
Javier Ruiz front Indymedia suggested 
that a smaller group of people should work 
out a “method to deal with situations like 
these”. He mentioned the possibility of 
certain items not being reported and like¬ 
wise suggested that everyone should 
agree to abide by the wishes of anybody 
who does not wish to be photographed 
or filmed. However, there should not be a 
blanket ban on reporting or filming, he 


quite rightly suggested. 

Unfortunately, the chairs would not let 
me speak in this heated debate, although 
I have been the only person to be repeat¬ 
edly excluded from meetings of the smaller 
coordinating committee. Without a 
doubt, this subject of fihning/photograph- 
ing and the question of exclusions will be 
revisited - be it in a smaller working group 
or one of the next ESF meetings. 

Another gagging order was issued by 
comrade O’Neill when the subject of ‘le¬ 
gal liability’ was discussed. The debate 
about the kind of company that should 
be set up to deal with bookings and con- 
ttacts for the ESF 2004raged for over two 
hours ... Unfortunately though, despite 
a mass of emails having been published 
on the issue, details about the matters 
discussed “cannot leave this room”, he 
insisted. So, the workers’ movement 
across Britain and Europe will simply 
have to trust Redmond and his SWP 
allies to make the right decision at the 
next meeting of the coordinating com¬ 
mittee, which will decide the final details 
of this conttoversial issue. 

Suffice it to say that two different pro¬ 
posals were presented: one, in written 
format, was presented by Brig Oubridge 
from the Big Green Gathering festival; the 
second was only put forward as a con¬ 
cept by Maureen O’Mara. However, it 
had a pretty persuasive element to it: if 
we did not accept it, we were told, “the 
trade unions and the GLA will not give 
any money to the ESF”. That certainly 
did the ttick and after a long, painful dis¬ 
cussion the proposal was accepted 
against the wishes of an increasingly 
demoralised opposition. Those wishing 
to find out more about this will find a bulk 
of information on Indymedia and the 
various ESF email lists. 

Control-freakery 

Comrades from Socialist Action would, 
of course, never mention the fact that 
they happen to be members of one of 
the most secretive Trotskyist sects in 
Britain today However, it is normally 
quite easy to spot one of them. I will share 
my knowledge about how to identify 
them, because frankly, I cannot keep up 
with the requests I have received in re¬ 
cent weeks, asking if this or that particu¬ 
lar person happens to be “one of them”. 

Firstly, almost all of them seem to be 
middle-aged and most of them are quite 
well presented - a give-away on the Brit¬ 
ish left. They never engage in small talk 
with the rest of the left and keep to them¬ 
selves to themselves. They normally 
arrive and leave in small groups - for pro¬ 
tection, I presume. 

Secondly, they represent groups you 
most likely will never have come across 
before. Groups which have either been 
set up by or involve Livingstone or ttade 
union leaders (like Friends of Ireland, 
which campaigns to support the Good 
Friday agreement). For a reason best 
known to them, many of the younger 
Socialist Action members (around the 
National Union of Students) often wear 
those tight official T-shirts marking some 
GLA-sponsored event or campaign - 
LondOn, Unite against Fascism and the 
Respect festival (not to be confused 
with the unity coalition of the same 
name). They are the only people I have 
ever seen wearing these naff shirts in 
‘normal’ life. 

Thirdly, they repeat almost word for 
word any contribution made by their 
leader, Redmond O’Neill. For example, the 
comrade has for the last few weeks raised 
the idea of having only eight plenary 
sessions at our ESF in October (those 
are the only centrally organised events: 
the rest are self-organised meetings). 


Almost the entire contribution of the five 
SA members at the last meeting of the 
programme group consisted of repeat¬ 
ing this point: “Hmm, having thought 
about this long and hard, I think we 
should go for eight sessions”, one com¬ 
rade after the other repeated - with the 
‘second camp’ breaking into louder and 
louder giggles. “Socialist Action? - So¬ 
cialist Action!” I heard people whisper 
to each other. 

The SWR whose members had pre¬ 
viously pushed for 20-30 plenary ses¬ 
sions, obviously did not want to annoy 
their friends in high places and an¬ 
nounced that they would wait for the 
result of a ‘consultation process’ 
amongst other groups, who should also 
be asked what they want out of the ESF 
more generally. As our programme group 
meeting was restricted to just 90 minutes, 
leaving no time to discuss this properly, 
this process now consists, for example, 
of Milena phoning “all anti-racists 
groups”. Socialist Action member Ann 
Kane (officially representing Abortion 
Rights) contacting unspecified “wom¬ 
en’s groups”, etc. 

A thu d group of people - who made up 
about half of the programme group meet¬ 
ing - proposed a totally different way of 
deciding the matter. Rattier than concen¬ 
trating on an arbitrary figure, argued com¬ 
rades from the CPGB, Friends of the Earth, 
Workers Power and Attac, surely we 
should first discuss what the purpose of 
plenaries is. If we mainly want them to 
feature interesting debates about some of 
the most important issues in Europe - 
which most participants seem to agree on 
- then surely we should identify those 
subjects first, before deciding how many 
sessions should be organised. 

It seems strange that the Socialist Ac¬ 
tion should concentrate on this particu¬ 
lar issue. It is, along with their suggestion 
for an overall ESF slogan (see below), the 
first issue they have focused on that is 
not entirely technical. But is hardly a very 
important one, you would think. Why 
msh into a decision on this? After all, the 
plenary speakers will not be chosen be¬ 
fore August. 

I think it simply reflects the comrades’ 
attempt to totally conttol as much of the 
process as they can. Plenary sessions 
are the only meetings that are centrally 
organised by the ESF as a whole - in 
long, often tedious discussions with 
comrades from all over Europe. The GLA, 
as the main funder of the event, might 
more readily be held accountable for the 
plenaries by the media. Imagine a situa¬ 
tion where the ESF internationally de¬ 
cided to invite the conttoversial islamic 
militant, Tariq Ramadan, to debate with 
others on the question of ‘Islam and the 
anti-capitalist movement’. Ramadan has 
been witch-hunted by the French press 
as a ‘terrorist sympathiser’ and ‘anti- 
semite’. In the current political climate, it 
is not hard to imagine a similar response 
from papers like the Evening Standard , 
which has already started to pick up on 
the ESF. ‘GLA invites muslim terrorist to 
London’ is not a headline Ken Living¬ 
stone would be particularly keen on. So 
the more the larger, well publicised 
plenaries can be submerged amongst a 
sea of seminars, the better. 

Working groups 

Control-freakery also runs wild on the 
question of working groups. At the Bir¬ 
mingham organising meeting, for exam¬ 
ple, Stuart Hodkinson from Red Pepper 
presented the proposal for a ‘finance and 
fundraising’ working group. Hardly con¬ 
ttoversial stuff, one would think - espe¬ 
cially as serious financial shortcomings 
are a real problem in organising our 



Redmond O’Neill: under wraps 


event. However, this had been proposed 
various times at meetings prior to Bir¬ 
mingham - and comrade O’Neill has al¬ 
ways rejected it outright. The budget is 
still a secret and he will only report on 
financial details when I leave the room. 

Similarly, the proposal for a working 
group to deal with ‘communications’ has 
been rejected time and time again. This 
has led to the untenable situation where 
the official email address, which has been 
published on various documents, is 
controlled by GLA employees - who 
never reply to any emails! When myself 
and comrade Laura Sullivan from the 
Spirit Matters group criticised this at a 
coordinating committee meeting two 
weeks ago, the SWP and Socialist Ac¬ 
tion would not agree to outsource the 
maintenance of this account. All the 
comrades could stomach was to add the 
item ‘correspondence’ to the standing 
agenda. When an GLA employee 
brought the list of emails received to the 
next meeting, it became clear that over 
40 had been sitting unattended in the 
GLA’s in-box - four were from groups 
asking how to affiliate; others from peo¬ 
ple asking for information on how to get 
involved. 

There is also the question of the web¬ 
site. For the fust two ESFs in Italy and 
France, a group of volunteers main¬ 
tained the site. However, the website for 
last year’s ESF in Paris was totally inad¬ 
equate; registration payments could 
only be accepted two days before the 
event and information on locations was 
posted just a few days before that. 
Therefore, for this year’s event - quite 
rightly, in my opinion - it has been de¬ 
cided to outsource the design to a pro¬ 
fessional, unionised web design 
company. Our ESF is so seriously short 
of money that the efficient collection of 
registration fees is of crucial importance. 
However, this site will not be operational 
before the middle of May. Until then, a 
temporary website is online - and is be¬ 
ing maintained by an GLA employee. 

The proposed communications work¬ 
ing group would be in charge of over¬ 
seeing the official site, as well as the 
temporary one. It would also make sure 
that emails get answered and that all work¬ 
ing groups are equipped with function¬ 
ing email lists. How Redmond O’Neill 
could ever be against such working 
group really is hard to understand. How¬ 
ever, it makes total sense if one remem¬ 
bers the level of conttol the comrade is 
exercising over the whole process. The 
fewer working groups, the better. The 
fewer organisations participating ac¬ 
tively. the easier it is to conttol the proc¬ 
ess. 

Then, in Birmingham, a minor miracle 
happened. Comrade O’Neill changed his 
position and suddenly announced his 
support for a finance group, along with 
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a separate group that would deal with 
the ‘solidarity fund’, and a communica¬ 
tions group - to the surprise of even his 
own comrades, who had spoken against 
the setting up of those groups a few 
minutes earlier. However, there was a 
small but crucial condition: the next co¬ 
ordinating committee will decide the re¬ 
mit and tasks of all of these groups. No 
doubt, ‘consensus’ will be established 
again to make sure that all stay firmly 
under the control of comrade O'Neill. 

Consent to disagree 

In a letter to the Weekly Worker (March 
18) comrade Stuart Hodkinson from Red 
Pepper took exception to my criticism of 
the consensus method. But, this latest 
meeting again showed up the serious 
shortcomings of this method of decision¬ 
making. 

Bureaucrats like Redmond O’Neill 
have been able to use ‘consensus’ not 
just against the ‘horizontals’ (which is 
how the couple of dozen people from an¬ 
archist-autonomist backgrounds de¬ 
scribe themselves), but to exercise 
control over the whole ESF. Of course, 
he could attempt to do the same with a 
formally democratic voting method, but 
consensus actually plays into his and 
the SWP’s hands and makes his task 
somewhat easier. 


At our meeting in Birmingham, for ex¬ 
ample, the second camp was actually in 
the majority. However, this did not result 
in any ‘victories’ - thanks to the peculiar 
way in which ‘consensus’ is wielded in 
the ESF: Basically, the chair announces 
whether we have achieved consensus 
or not and, since voting is not supposed 
to happen, for much of the time nobody 
is any the wiser. If, however, a minority 
clearly disagrees with a given proposal, 
then it all seems to depend on who the 
minority is. If somebody from the SWP 
or Socialist Action suggests a course of 
action, it requires an absolute majority 
against it to prevent ‘consensus’. If, 
however, somebody in the second camp 
makes a suggestion, it only needs one 
or two of the ‘big players’ to rule it out: 
in the second case, the withholding of 
consensus is used as a veto. 

Genuine consensus can often be 
achieved, particularly within a group of 
people who are working together in the 
pursuit of clearly defined common aims. 
For example, in the CPGB we often do 
not need to vote where it is clear every¬ 
body agrees - that applies to most deci¬ 
sions actually. Stuart’s explanation of 
consensus as “a process where deci¬ 
sions are ‘constructed’ together, collec¬ 
tively and openly, through dialogue and 
compromise” sounds good and could 


be used in situations where general 
agreement already exists. 

In many other situations, however, 
this method simply leads to impasse. It 
does not work in a situation where peo¬ 
ple have diametrically opposed objec¬ 
tives, particularly when those involved 
attempt to reach agreement on a whole 
range of issues. 

Take the question of the demonstra¬ 
tions, which took place in London in 
January, on the subject of the French ban 
on the muslim headscarf. The Stop the 
War Coalition and the Muslim Associa¬ 
tion of Britain organised a protest 
against the ban. Our comrades in the 
Worker-communist Party of Iraq organ¬ 
ised a counter-protest in favour. The two 
sides could have sat down together, 
‘constructing’ away, until next year with¬ 
out reaching agreement. The only pos¬ 
sible “compromise” would be for neither 
to do anything. Unless, of course, the 
consensus arrived at was that anybody 
could do whatever they wanted. An or¬ 
ganisation that cannot act for as long as 
a minority, no matter how tiny, exercises 
a veto is pretty useless when it comes 
to making an impact in the real world. 

In addition the minority comes to be 
regarded as a problem, rather than sim¬ 
ply comrades with a different position - 
that may subsequently turn out to have 


been correct. However, under pressure 
from the majority, the opposition may 
simply give up, without even being able 
to have their position acknowledged. 
This is of course exactly what happened 
in our discussion on the ‘company’ is¬ 
sue: the SWP-Socialist Action-trade 
union bureaucracy axis blackmailed and 
wore down the opposition. 

ESF slogans 

Another item that fell off the agenda is 
the question of the main slogan we 
would use to advertise the ESF. Comrade 
Kane previously proposed: ‘For social 


justice - another world is possible’. The 
SWP will push for their old favourite 
‘Against war, against racism, against 
privatisations - another world is possi¬ 
ble’. While the GLA-Socialist Action 
proposal stinks of half-hearted liberal 
reformism, the SWP’s suggestion is too 
negative. Personally, I think a positive 
slogan like ‘For a people’s Europe from 
below’ might be more appealing. 

These and other questions that fell off 
the agenda will be discussed at the next 
organising meeting, which has been 
called for April 13 • 


ESF important dates 

Outreach working group: First meeting - Thursday April 1, 6pm, Savoy Tup 
Pub, Savoy Street, Aldwych. Contact emma_d@lineone.net to get involved. 

Programme working group: Wednesday April 7, 6pm, Natfhe head office, Bri¬ 
tannia Street, London WC1 (King’s Cross). Contact dave@wdm.org.uk 

Accomodation working group: First meeting - Tuesday, April 6,6pm, City Hall. 
UK coordinating committee: Thursday April 8, City Hall. 

UK organising committee: Tuesday April 13,6pm, City Hall. 

European assembly: Saturday and Sunday April 17-18, Istanbul. All working 
groups will meet on April 16 in order to prepare for the two-day assembly. More 
information on venues, etc at www.sosyalforum.com 



RESPECT 

South West: yes to republic 


T he Respect South West convention 
for the nomination of candidates 
was held in Bristol on Sunday March 26 
with about 150 present. 

First up to speak was a local Fire Bri¬ 
gades Union campaigner who spoke of 
trying to break FBU funding of New 
Labour and instead supporting candi¬ 
dates that backed union policy, includ¬ 
ing Respect. Majid Khan, a West 
Midlands Respect candidate and former 
president of Birmingham University 
Islamic Society, also spoke. His speech 
was a fuzzy mixture of platitude-monger- 
ing and traces of islamic reaction, includ¬ 
ing an endorsement of gender 
segregation. 

Predictably gorgeous George stole the 


show with his usual high-level charisma, 
wit and vigour. His speech was a fiery 
attack on the Blairite clique, which he 
accused of usurping worker representa¬ 
tion in the Labour Party, replacing them 
with careerists. He argued that Respect 
candidates could take on the unknown 
faceless ‘stooges’ in the June elections. 

After his speech debate was opened 
up to the floor. The only real challenge 
came from the CPGB. Galloway was 
pressed on why the demand for a repub¬ 
lic was rejected at the Respect founding 
conference on January 25. He answered 
that what was passed was an emergency 
programme and the question of the con¬ 
stitutional monarchical system was not 
of key importance. However, Galloway 


did stress that he was a republican and 
that he would campaign for republican¬ 
ism at Respect’s autumn conference - 
but not before. Let us hope he sticks to 
his guns on this one. 

The voting process was lifeless, the 
SWP-dominated candidate slate was 
unanimously backed by a sea of hands. 
None of the candidates spoke and no 
questions were asked of them. Well, al¬ 
most none: another, by necessity force¬ 
ful, CPGB comrade asked the candidate 
at the top of the slate, SWPer Paulette 
North, whether she would stand on a 
worker’s wage. After a choms of groans 
and hisses, as if it was rude to ask, she 
replied, “Yes” • 

Joe Wills 


Galloway police apology 


G eorge Galloway has received an 
apology for his detention by spe¬ 
cial branch officers at Heathrow Airport 
on Friday March 12. 

Comrade Galloway, who is now offi¬ 
cially designated as a Respect MP, was 
on his way to Belfast to speak at an anti¬ 
war rally when he was detained under 
the terms of the Terrorism Act 2000 and 
questioned about where he was going 
and what he would be saying at the 
meeting. He refused to answer ques¬ 
tions about the context of his speech, 
which he said was no concern of the 
officers. 

He has now been given a fulsome 


apology for the inappropriate deten¬ 
tion and questioning by the head of 
the special branch (ports) section, su¬ 
perintendent Phillip King. Pointing 
out the wide nature of the powers 
given to his officers, he goes on: “On 
this occasion, whilst the officer may 
have been personally interested in the 
content of your proposed lecture, this 
was not an area in which the special 
branch would have an interest. Whilst 
the officer may have been legally en¬ 
titled to ask such questions of you, 
like yourself I am unhappy about the 
manner of its application. Whilst the 
examination was carried out in good 


faith, it was in my view not within the 
spirit of the act and clearly inappro¬ 
priate ...” 

George Galloway commented: “Obvi¬ 
ously I am pleased at the swift and ful¬ 
some apology ... Having said that, the 
point remains that the draconian and 
catch-all nature of the act allows special 
branch officers virtually unlimited pow¬ 
ers of questioning and detention. As the 
superintendent admits in his letter, the 
act’s powers are ‘very wide, even when 
there is no reasonable suspicion on the 
part of the officers’. This incident cer¬ 
tainly proves it.” • 

Alan Fox 


Election cash appeal 

Respect has set a highly ambitious target of raising half a million pounds and 
recruiting 10,000 members in just over two months. 

National chair Nick Wrack is appealing for 3,000 supporters to donate at least 
£100, which would amount to 60% of the target. An extra 10,000 recruits would 
raise a further £100,000 in subscriptions. 

He estimates the cost of producing material - election addresses for every 
household, together with posters, stickers, billboards, copies of the Respect dec¬ 
laration and general campaigning leaflets for use on the streets, at workplaces 
and in the colleges - as £50,000 for each of the eight European constituencies 
outside London. In the capital, where the Greater London Assembly elections 
are also being contested, around double that will be needed. 

Send cheques or postal orders, payable to ‘Unity Political Fund’, to Respect, 
Winchester House, 259-269 Old Marylebone Road, London NW1 5RA. Or pay 
online at www.respectcoalition.org • 

Alan Fox 


Respect events 

Wales: Convention - Saturday April 3,2pm, Sandringham Hotel, St Mary Street, 
Cardiff. 

Leeds: Organising meeting - Saturday April 3, 2pm, meeting room, l^eeds Uni¬ 
versity student union. 

East Midlands: Convention - Sunday April 4, 3pm, Moat Community College, 
Maidstone Road, Leicester. 

Willesden: Rally - Tuesday April 6, 7.30pm, Pakistan Community Centre, off 
Station Parade, Willesden Green, London. 

Merton and Wandsworth: Meeting - Wednesday April 7, 7pm. Wandsworth 
Asian Community Centre, 57 Trinity Road, London SW17. 

Sheffield: Meeting - Sunday April 25,7pm, Platinum Suite, Sheffield United FC, 
south stand. Bramall Lane. 

Leeds: Public meeting - Monday April 26,7.30pm, Conference Auditorium, Leeds 
University. 


Join the Respect Unity Coalition 


Complete this slip and send it to: 

Respect - The Unity Coalition 
Winchester House 
259-269 Old Marylebone House 
London NW1 5RA 

Include a cheque for a minimum of £10, 
or more if you wish to make a donation, 
payable to Unity Political Fund. 


O I wish to join the Respect Unity Coalition 

Name_ 

Address_ 


Town/city_ 

Postcode_Phone 

Email_ 


L 




j 
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SOCIALIST ALLIANCE _ 

Build the Democracy Platform 


Dave Craig of the Revolutionary 
Democratic Group considers whether the 
failure of the S WP-led Socialist Alliance is 
the end of the road, or whether a new 
Socialist Alliance can rise from the ashes 


O n Saturday March 13, the 
Socialist Alliance (mark 2 ver¬ 
sion) suffered a mortal blow. 
A successful motion, submit¬ 
ted by the SA task group, which pre¬ 
vents the SA standing its own candi¬ 
dates in the June local elections, will 
prove fatal. This S A will surely be ended 
by the next conference in October. 

Yet there is a little bit of optimism that 
the SA will continue. In the opposition 
to the Socialist Workers Party and Inter¬ 
national Socialist Group majority, we can 
see the beginnings of a new Socialist 
Alliance. The Democracy Platform of the 
SA established itself as the leadership 
of all those opposed to the liquidation 
of the SA. This may be just as signifi¬ 
cant, and in the long mn more significant 
than the passing of the task group mo¬ 
tion. 

In the struggle for the leadership of the 
SA, the baton passed to the opposition. 
Whether they will be able to run with it 
remains to be seen. But the fact that there 
was organised resistance to the SWP- 
ISG shows that the SA project is not 
dead. 

But it is wrong to think a new SA has 
been bom. It has not. The old SA is now 
merely pregnant with the possibility. A 
new mark 3 version could easily miscarry 
or simply die from premature birth. If it is 
to be bom alive and well, the next nine 
months will be crucial. If the DPS A man¬ 
ages to grow successfully in the womb 
of the S A, we will have a smaller, organi¬ 
sationally weaker, but politically stronger 
alliance. 

The fight for the ideological and prac¬ 
tical leadership of the SA has passed 
through various stages. The first stage, 
SA mark 1, was led by the Socialist Party 
and associated with Dave Nellist. This 
was transformed into SA mark 2 by the 
arrival of the SWP. The SWP brought 
resources, cadre and greatly expanded 
the scope of the SA. In People before 
profit the SA created a new republican 
socialist programme and a new consti¬ 
tution. An ideological opposition formed 
around the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty, 
Communist Party of Great Britain, Revo¬ 
lutionary Democratic Group and Work¬ 
ers Power. 

When the Socialist Party left the SA, 
its transformation into a mark 2 version 
was complete. The SP left partly due to 
the treatment meted out by the SWP - 
threatening, as now, to block candidates. 
The SWP opposed the SP standing in 
three out of the 19 constituencies where 
it had been doing serious work. It was a 
breach of trust on which the SA de¬ 
pended. When the SWP followed this 
up with constitutional proposals that 
could increase the threat to SP candi¬ 
dates their exit was predictable. 

After that the hegemony of the SWP 
was complete. The role of the opposi¬ 
tion now passed to the AWL, CPGB. 
RDG and WP. Could the SWP lead the 
SA more effectively than the SP? We 
have seen the results. The SA (mark 2) 
had many more members. It became 
more professionally organised, but be¬ 
gan to fail politically. The SWP viewed it 
as their electoral front. But the SA tended 
to die outside elections (which meant 
failing in elections as well, as a series of 
disappointing results showed). 

It should be recognised that the 
AWL, CPGB. RDG and WP were unable 
to unite and form an effective opposition. 
The attempt to launch a paper floun¬ 
dered on deteriorating relations between 
the AWL and CPGB. Workers Power 
remained determined to plough their 
own furrow. At the beginning of2002 the 
SWP began its efforts to oust the RDG 
from the leadership of the Bedfordshire 
SA. It was a battle which culminated in 
the SWP's failed attempt to expel two of 
our comrades on trumped up charges. 
The opposition remained weak and di¬ 
vided until the 2003 SA conference. 


which produced the M3 committee and 
later the launch of the Democracy Plat¬ 
form. 

The decisive event for the SA (mark 
2) was the war in Iraq. The mass opposi¬ 
tion engendered in the build-up to war 
was a turning point, not only for the Blair 
government, but for the alliance itself. 
The SA failed to intervene as the SA. All 
the component elements of the leader¬ 
ship went their own way. The SWP in¬ 
tervened as the SWP. Since it has been 
the major component of the SA, the alli¬ 
ance has virtually disappeared. 

This was not an organisational mat¬ 
ter. Placards and leaflets were produced 
and hard work put in by the likes of Rob 
Hoveman and Will McMahon. The 
problem was political. The S A had noth¬ 
ing useful to say about the war, apart 
from the fact that we were against it. Only 
if the SA had been able to enter the anti¬ 
war movement with campaigning objec¬ 
tives linked to the SA programme would 


members have felt inspired to carry out 
S A agitational work. Why would any S A 
member want to go to the anti-war move¬ 
ment and say, ‘Look, we are against the 
war’? 

The failure of the S A to develop a dis¬ 
tinct political and ideological space 
within the anti-war movement must be 
laid squarely at the door of the SWP lead¬ 
ership. We should have intervened on 
die issue of democracy, highlighting the 
failure of parliament to represent the 
people and expose the secret war pact 
between Bush and Blair. We should 
have made the case against a system of 
government that concentrated power in 
die hands of Blair and the state bureauc¬ 
racy. This gave the ruling class all the 
instruments for manipulating public 
opinion and dragging the country into 
war. 

It was not sufficient to be against all 
these things. We had to put forward a 
programme for democratic change. In 
calling for an end to the elected dictator¬ 
ship, we should have looked to the mass 
movement to bring about a new, demo¬ 
cratic and republican system of govern¬ 
ment. We had to transform the anti-war 
movement by making it conscious of its 
own democratic and republican logic. 
Had we begun turning the anti-war 
movement into a pro-democracy move¬ 
ment, we would have been planting the 
seeds to be harvested now. 

The radical democratic and republican 


demands contained in People before 
profit could easily have been used for 
this purpose. We could have all united 
around our own programme. We could 
have fought together, not only against 
the war, but to win broader support for 
democracy and socialism amongst new 
sections of workers mobilised against 
the war. The SA failed to take up the fight 
for democracy in the biggest proto-de¬ 
mocracy movement for many, many 
years, thanks to the SWP’s economistic 
politics. 

The SA (mark 2) shows that the 
SWP's organisational strengths can be 
more than cancelled out by its political- 
programmatic failure. Its organisational 
strength was evidenced as the back¬ 
bone of the Stop the War Coalition. But 
its political weakness now reappears in 
the guise of Respect. Respect will reflect 
the organisational know-how of the 
SWP, but all its political failings will be 
magnified. 


Just as the SWP-led SA ignored the 
question of democracy during the war. 
Respect decided to ignore democratic 
and republican demands in a spectacu¬ 
lar fashion at its founding conference. 
The SWP came forward to defend the 
constitutional monarchy against the re¬ 
publicans. Economism has rotted and 
corrupted the British left to its core. In 
its opposition to republicanism the SWP 
reveals its contempt for democracy. This 
is now built into the foundations of Re¬ 
spect. 

The March 13 SA conference was 
therefore significant in two ways. It fi¬ 
nally confirmed the bankruptcy of the 
SWP’s leadership of the SA. But it 
equally highlighted the evolution of the 
original opposition. For a whole period 
Workers Power, the CPGB, AWL and 
RDG have been arguing about what 
should be done and criticising the SWP. 
Now at this moment of crisis it was time 
to put up or shut up. 

The first fact was that Workers Power 
was not there. They ran off last year. 
Tested and failed. One down and three 
to go. Next up was the CPGB. Could they 
lead the opposition to the liquidation of 
the SA? 

In the last month or so they also failed 
the test. As I have argued before, the 
CPGP poses left and acts to the right. This 
weakness in its politics was exposed 
again when it walked out of the DPSA, 
apparently on a point of high principle. 


But the fact that this happened two 
weeks before the decisive battle in the 
SA meant that it either could not or 
would not lead the opposition. 

There were two reasons for this. First 
both the CPGB and RDG agreed that 
membership of the DPSA should be 
open to SA members only. In my view 
the DPSA majority made a tactical mis¬ 
take two weeks before the conference 
and opened us up to a split and criticism 
that we were in breach of the constitu¬ 
tion. But the RDG did not walk out be¬ 
cause the overall interests of the working 
class and the SA demanded a united 
opposition. We upheld the spirit of the 
SA’s democratic constitution, but did not 
desert or split the opposition. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the CPGB did the opposite. 

The second reason the CPGB gave for 
its behaviour was the need to maintain 
contact with the SWP. This is not a ques¬ 
tion of geography. We can still operate 
in the vicinity of the SWP without join¬ 
ing Respect. Keeping contact can also 
mean moving politically to the right with 
the SWP. The SWP’s actions have made 
clear that they see no future for the SA. 
The CPGB became the spokesperson for 
this view. 

Before the conference the CPGB had 
made demagogic statements that the SA 
was dead. The fight that took place at 
the conference showed this was simply 
untrue. Intellectuals often ‘see’ the fu¬ 
ture, extrapolating current social and 


political trends. But instead of acting on 
fact, they acted as if their theoretical ex¬ 
trapolations were current reality. If the S A 
was really dead, why attend a confer¬ 
ence which should not have taken place! 
When the CPGB said the S A was already 
dead, it was getting carried away with a 
propaganda tine that supported a right- 
ward-moving SWP. hi walking out of the 
DPSA, the CPGB blew it. It may say that 
it did not fail to provide revolutionary 
leadership for the opposition, because 
it was not actually trying. 

Now let us turn to the main focal point 
of the opposition to the liquidation of the 
SA. The DPSA was set up as a united 
front of SA comrades who wanted to 
defend SA democracy, support People 
before profit and campaign for a work¬ 
ers’ party. Within this framework, there 
are quite different views on the crisis of 
democracy in Britain and the attitude we 
should take to the Respect unity coali¬ 
tion. These strategic differences within 
the DPSA are most clearly articulated by 
the AWL and the RDG and show them¬ 
selves in their tactics. 

The RDG took the view that the key 
question at this conference was the right 
of local SAs to stand candidates. A de¬ 
cision by conference to bar local candi¬ 
dates would inevitably lead to a split in 
the SA, as local branches were forced to 
act autonomously from the national alli¬ 
ance. This was to repeat the issue that 
led to the split with the SP. The SWP is 


not stupid. It is well aware of the dam¬ 
age to the SA its policy will cause. Its 
intention is surely to demoralise the op¬ 
position. It can then dispose of the SA 
without challenge. 

Therefore to fight the splitting policy 
of the SWP it was necessary to oppose 
the task group motion and consider care¬ 
fully all three amendments. The most 
difficult of these was submitted by Will 
McMahon, John Nicholson et al. This 
was supportive to Respect and it was in 
any case not clear that it would enable 
local SA branches to stand candidates. 

Before the meeting the RDG argued 
that the McMahon amendment could 
only be understood in the context of the 
policy of the SWP. If the SWP sup¬ 
ported McMahon, then it would be clear 
that this was to be used to block candi¬ 
dates. In which case, the RDG would 
vote against it. On the other hand, if the 
SWP opposed McMahon, it would 
mean the SWP saw it as unhelpful or 
worse. In which case we would vote for 
it. 

The AWL by contrast was primarily 
motivated by opposition to Respect. It 
has taken a stand of principled opposi¬ 
tion. Even the Labour Party does not 
enjoy this level of hostility. In a contest 
between Blah ’s Labour Party and Gallo¬ 
way’s Respect, we wait with interest to 
see how the AWL will act and vote. So, 
when the AWL looks at the McMahon 
amendment, it sees not the opportunity 
to stand candidates, but a motion sup¬ 
porting Respect. Naturally it has to vote 
against it. 

It is clear that the DPSA, like the SA 
itself, has quite different views on Re¬ 
spect. Some have joined the coalition. A 
majority of the DPSA voted against join¬ 
ing, but even these are divided between 
those opposed on principle, such as the 
AWL and Stockport SA, and those like 
the RDG who are against joining now. 
Don’t get on the Titanic for the maiden 
voyage! I don’t mind waving goodbye 
from the quayside. But I intend to be in 
New York if the ship arrives. In this we 
are closer to the CPGB, which is deter¬ 
mined to grab one of the few remaining 
deckchairs. 

These different views on Respect were 
reflected in the conference agenda. The 
AWL with Stockport SA submitted a 
motion in section 2 opposing Respect. 
But the RDG. CPGB. David Landau and 
Sue Blackwell had motions in the sec¬ 
tion of the agenda called ‘What the SA 
does in Respect’. No doubt none of our 
proposals were supported by the SWP, 
but it shows we are all ‘interventionists’. 

So when the votes took place on the 
McMahon amendment, there were 
two blocs. The SWP opposed the 
amendment and was supported by the 
AWL, Stockport SA and others in the 
DPSA. The SWP was voting to split 
tlie SA. The AWL line was objectively 
ultra-left, because it put AWL votes 
with the main rightwing splitting or¬ 
ganisation. The root of this unholy 
alliance was in the AWL’s determina¬ 
tion to put the question of Respect 
above all other tactical considerations, 
including standing SA candidates. I 
still take the view that ultra-leftism is 
Labourism in disguise. 

Voting with McMahon were the RDG, 
CPGB, Sue Blackwell, Lesley Mahmood 
and David Landau, because our prime 
concern was standing candidates and 
thus avoiding being forced into a split 
by tlie SWP. 

What conclusions does the RDG 
come too? First, do not leave the Social¬ 
ist Alliance. Stay until the next confer¬ 
ence. Second, do not leave the 
Democracy Platform. On the contrary 
the fight to build the DPSA now as¬ 
sumes much greater importance. With its 
development and maturing we should 
expect the clarification of different ten¬ 
dencies within it • 


Before the conference the CPGB had made demagogic 
statements that the SA was dead. The fight that took 
place at the conference showed this was simply untrue. 
Intellectuals often 'see’ the future, extrapolating 
current social and political trends. But instead of acting 
on fact, they acted as if their theoretical extrapolations 
were current reality. If the SA was really dead, why 
attend a conference which should not have taken 
place! When the CPGB said the SA was already dead, it 
was getting carried away with a propaganda line that 
supported a rightward-moving SWP. In walking out of 
the DPSA, the CPGB blew it. 
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From avant-garde to 
‘socialist realism’ 

Cornelius Cardew Stockhausen serves imperialism Ubuclassics, 2004 


T here is a strange contradiction in the 
work of Cornelius Cardew. Not neces¬ 
sarily something he would have had 
any trouble with, though. In fact, Mao 
Tse-tung’s 1937 essay, ‘On contradiction’ - 
expostulating as it does the universality of 
contradiction - would have been a great com¬ 
fort to him no doubt, if faced with such a 
charge, Indeed, the other of Chairman Mao’s 
ideas that Cardew took most to heart was the 
practice of self-criticism. 

However, Cardew’s own peculiar contradic¬ 
tion was that when he became more politically 
conscious he also renounced his best music. 
At the same time he adopted some highly 
spurious political positions, which had the 
result of taking his artistic activity in a rather 
odd direction too, as he attempted to revive a 
1930s aesthetic of ‘socialist realism’. 

Cornelius Cardew (1936-1981) was one of 
the great British avant-garde composers of 
the 20th century. He studied at the Royal 
College of Music before becoming Karlheinz 
Stockhausen's assistant in 1958 and study¬ 
ing with Goffredo Petrassi in Italy in 1965. He 
also quickly came under the spell of John 
Cage, whose approach to music heavily in¬ 
fluenced Cardew’s own until he started to 
become more politically aware in the late 
1960s. While Stockhausen’s music became 
more mystical and even ‘sub-Wagnerian’, 
Cardew became progressively interested in 
Marxist politics and increasingly critical of the 
musical avant-garde, in whose tradition he 
had worked until then. 

While teaching a class in experimental com¬ 
position at Morley College, he founded, to¬ 
gether with Howard Skempton and Michael 
Parsons, the Scratch Orchestra in 1968. The 
SO was intended to release its members from 
the rigid and stultifying abstractions they 
found in the ‘mainstream’ avant-garde (ie, the 
part that had been absorbed by the bourgeoi¬ 
sie, or was at least tolerated by it as a diver¬ 
sion from truly radical art). Over the next few 
years the SO expanded to over 100 members, 
comprising not only composers and musi¬ 
cians, but also artists, writers and other musi¬ 
cal amateurs who shared the same aesthetic 
programme. 

The ‘Scratchers’ would allow all members 
of the group to make suggestions about 
projects to be undertaken (mostly consisting 
of various forms of improvised or semi-impro- 
vised music and performance events). These 
often took them into ‘environmental’ perform¬ 
ances out of doors or on tours of culturally 
‘starved’ regions like Cornwall and the North 
East. Indeed the group’s constitution fa¬ 
voured interventions from the youngest 
members over the older and more experienced. 

Cardew wrote a number of exceptional 
pieces for the Scratch Orchestra, including his 
most famous work. The great learning (1968- 
71), based on the first seven paragraphs of 
the Confucian classics. His other famous 
work, Treatise (1963-67), was written before 
this more radicalised stage of his work, and 
was based on a highly visual, graphic form of 
notation. The SO also made its name playing 
music by La Monte Young, Christian Wolff, 
Terry Riley and Frederic Rzewski among oth¬ 
ers. 

After a slightly disastrous summer season 
in 1971, the group had a long series of heart¬ 
felt discussions about its direction. These 
ended in the fomiation of an Ideological Group 
around Cardew, Michael Chant and John 
Tilbury, who wanted to introduce Marxist 
ideas to the SO and make its improvisatory 
work more appropriate to the needs of class 
struggle and the society that they intended 
to serve. By the mid-1970s, however, the SO 
was almost inactive and after a trip to Berlin 
in 1973 Cardew founded Peoples’ Liberation 
Music with Laurie Scott Baker, John 
Marcangelo, Vicky Silva, Hugh Shrapnel and 
Keith Rowe. 

In 1976 he set up the Progressive Cultural 


Association and in 1979 was a founder mem¬ 
ber of the pro-Albanian Revolutionary Com¬ 
munist Party of Britain (Marxist-Leninist), 
along with Chant, who is still an active mem¬ 
ber on its central committee. Cardew was 
heavily active in the east end of London in 
the struggle against fascism there in the late 
70s and became a victim himself when he 
was struck by a car in suspicious circum¬ 
stances and killed on December 13 1981. If 
he was largely ignored by the establishment 
after the ‘change’ in his career at the begin¬ 
ning of the 1970s, he has been almost com¬ 
pletely forgotten since. 

It was clearly an enigmatic career, to say 
the least. His criticism of the contemporary 
music scene and avant-garde art world in 
general as ineffectual at best, and a danger¬ 
ous agent of reaction at worst, is extremely 
powerful, although his main source for these 
ideas appears to have been Mao’s Talks at 
the Yenan forum on literature and art (1942). 
Mao argued that all art is necessarily the 
product of class society, and that if it is go¬ 
ing to be progressive it must both be con¬ 
scious of its class origins and actively serve 
the working class in its struggle against capi¬ 
talism. These talks were given at the height 
of the Anti-Japanese war of national libera¬ 
tion at a forum held over a period of one 
month in 1942 in the CCP stronghold in north¬ 
ern China. 

Despite the peculiar origins of the talks, 
and the fact that the regime subsequently es¬ 
tablished by Mao became a mirror of Stalin’s 
Russia in its levels of political repression and 
barbarity, they are nevertheless thought-pro¬ 
voking and accurate, as far as they go, in 
assessing the position of ail in class strug¬ 
gle. 

Cardew, who before his politicisation had 
been widely held to be the epitome of British 
avant-gardism in music, recognised that the 
historic avant-garde was in grave danger of 
totally neutralising its potential for political 
radicalism by a form of mystifying abstrac¬ 
tion, alienated individualism and the use of 
thoroughly anti-human procedures and proc¬ 
esses for producing music (for example, cre¬ 
ating highly abstract, rule-based and 
chance-based scores that are virtually impos¬ 
sible to perform, or that can exist only as ob¬ 
jects in themselves - reified notational entities 
with no connection to musicians, let alone 
an audience). 

As case studies he picked Stockhausen 
and Cage who had previously been his mas¬ 
ters and inspiration. He singled them out for 
writing music that mystified social relations 
in their attempts to achieve a pure, non-hu¬ 
man sound as an abstract quality. It em¬ 
ployed techniques which held the idea that 
‘anything can be transformed into anything 
else’ (the very opposite of materialist dialec¬ 
tics), as in Cage’s Atlas eclipticalis, whose 
score is dependent on patterns in star charts 
rather than the instruments and players who 
are to make the music. 

Implicit in the theories of music elaborated 
in Stockhausen senes imperialism is a con¬ 
cern for the condition of working musicians, 
and especially those at the margins of the 
music industry who are paid the least, and 
who often live and work in abject poverty. 
This was also one of the reasons behind the 
catholic membership of the SO, with a large 
proportion drawn from outside the ranks of 
mainstream orchestras, even to the extent of 
including untrained musicians in their per¬ 
formances. This, if anything, is the most in¬ 
teresting aspect of Cardew’s career - and one 
of the most intriguing aspects of the book. 

The author is ultimately drawn to conclude 
that the majority of his work with the SO was 
a failure - although posterity would suggest 
that it was in fact his most creative period, 
and The great learning his greatest work, 
despite its objectively reactionary content 
(because of its Confucian basis). The model 



for the SO that the more politically engaged 
Ideological Group proposed (while it could 
equally have taken them to far more interest¬ 
ing territory) led ultimately to a dead-end, as 
they tried to revive the Stalinist ‘socialist re¬ 
alist’ practices of the 1930s. 

However, the analysis they made of the 
contemporary art world was provocative, to 
say the least, and even now, 30 years after its 
initial publication, Cardew’s collection of pa¬ 
pers on Marxist aesthetics are still highly en¬ 
gaging and significant. It is for this reason that 
it is so significant that UbuWeb, one of the 
largest and most influential web databases of 
avant-garde writing and critical theory, 
should have decided to ‘reprint’ this book as 
a freely available pdf document, and make its 
title thek current homepage banner. 

The SO developed a kind of music-making 
activity that could provide a model for extreme 
democracy in action: their aesthetic was one 
of complete freedom within the confines of a 
group that knew that it was a socially respon¬ 
sive and responsible body and at their best 
the improvised music and performances were 
tremendous achievements in politically en¬ 
gaged art. The weakness of the group was 
ultimately to be found in the insufficient 
analysis of what it was trying to achieve, and 
the fact that large sections of the orchestra 
remained unpoliticised and unconvinced by 
the Stalinist politics that Cardew espoused. 
Hardly surprising. 

In the end, the undemocratic and monolithic 
nature of his Stalinist and Maoist politics did 
not allow him to focus fully on the democratic 
nature of the SO or to validate sufficiently the 
political possibilities of the improvisatory 
aesthetic that the ‘Scratchers’ had initially 
adopted. Rzewski has said that he believes 
that towards the end of his life there were in¬ 
dications that Cardew might have started to 
move in the direction of a more open and 
democratic political stance, but by then it was 
already too late.. 

Now that Stalinist politics have finally had 
their day for good, and the shadow of the 
Soviet Union no longer haunts us, it is time 
to look at Cardew’s aesthetic and Marxist 
analyses again with fresh eyes and to find out 
what is still valid in them. There is plenty! Its 
contradictions are no longer a problem, and 
hopefully UbuWeb’s decision to reprint will 
provide opportunity both for criticism of the 
past and for self-criticism about the lack of 
political consciousness in contemporary art 
in the same spirit as Cardew himself. 

It may have been written in the dark days 
of 1974, but there is much to recommend in 
Stockhausen senes imperialism. And it 
won’t cost you a penny! • 

Piers Hugill 

http://www.ubu.com/historical/cardew/ 

cardew.html 

For further articles on Cardew and ex- 
Scratchers see also the Journal for experi¬ 
mental music studies: 

http://www.users.waitrose.com/~chobbs/ 

jems.html 


What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revolu¬ 
tionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically advanced 
workers into a Communist Party. Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with the highest form of organisa¬ 
tion it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-called ‘parties’ on the 
left. In reality they are confessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists oppose the neo-conservative war plans of 
the Project for the New American Century and all imperial¬ 
ist wars but constantly strive to bring to the fore the funda¬ 
mental question - ending war is bound up with ending capi¬ 
talism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every mani¬ 
festation of national sectionalism. It is an internationalist 
duty to uphold the principle, ‘One state, one party’. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Communist Party 
oftheEU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the fu¬ 
ture of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system capi¬ 
talism can only be superseded globally. All forms of na¬ 
tionalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working class. 

■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. They 
will resist using every means at their disposal. Communists 
favour using parliament and winning the biggest possible 
working class representation. But workers must be read¬ 
ied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we 
must 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the strug¬ 
gle for peace and ecological sustainability are just as much 
working class questions as pay, trade union rights and de¬ 
mands for high-quality health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for democracy. 

It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’sSoviet Union, it turns into its oppo¬ 
site. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither wars, exploita¬ 
tion, money, classes, states nor nations. Communism is gen¬ 
eral freedom and the real beginning of human history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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SSP retreats 
on worker’s 
wage 


Nationalism holds sway 



T he Scottish Socialist Party held 
its annual conference over the 
weekend of March 27-28 in Ed¬ 
inburgh University’s George 
Square Theatre. As always, there was 
healthy and varied debate over a wide 
range of issue affecting the party’s poli¬ 
cies, campaigns and constitution. The 
conference was well attended, with 
around 500 delegates turning out on both 
days. 

The first discussion of the weekend 
was opened by Alan McCombes on the 
issues surrounding the SSP’s manifesto 
for the June 10 European elections. Com¬ 
rade McCombes stated during his open¬ 
ing contribution that “the EU has 
nothing to do with internationalism” and 
therefore the SSP, “unlike other pro-in- 
dependence parties, does not want to 
swap subordination to London with sub¬ 
ordination to Brussels”. 

The Committee for a Workers’ Inter¬ 
national made its first organised interven¬ 
tion on this question. The CWI’s main 
focus was in support of amendments to 
the manifesto that called for the demo¬ 
cratic workers’ control of industry. While 
the amendments were designed to put a 
red gulf between the CWI and the execu¬ 
tive committee, they were based more on 
economism than consistent working 
class democracy. Sinead Daley criticised 
comrade McCombes by pointing out 
that whether we are subordinate to Lon¬ 
don or Brussels (or Edinburgh, for that 
matter) is not the main issue. We would, 
she said, still remain exploited by the capi¬ 
talist system. A valid point, as far as it 
goes, but surely we need a coherent po¬ 
sition on the national question that goes 
beyond ‘a plague on all your houses’. 

The CWI’s thud amendment was for 
the manifesto to refer to the “socialist” 
movement rather than the “social” move¬ 
ment in Europe, and to call for a socialist 
Scotland in a “socialist” rather than “so¬ 
cial” Europe. The argument given by the 
EC for refening to the social, not social¬ 
ist movement was that many of the 
groups involved in the European Social 
Forum do not define themselves as so¬ 
cialist. To which the CWI retorted that 
the SSP’s European manifesto ought to 
reflect the aims and principles of the SSP, 
which is a socialist organisation. All the 
CWI amendments fell. 

The Republican Communist Network 
managed to get a motion passed calling 
for greater unity across Britain and Eu¬ 
rope for the European elections, includ¬ 
ing standing on a common platform and 
slate with the European anti-capitalist left. 
Such motions, calling for a limited unity 
or unity in the abstract, are never con¬ 
tentious in the SSP. However, when it 
comes to actively promoting the organi¬ 
sational unity of socialists through a sin¬ 
gle, all-Britain party or the British working 
class through a federal republic, then it 
is a different story altogether. 

An issue that was contentious con¬ 
cerned the question of how best to coun¬ 
ter racism and fascism. A motion 
(obviously originating with the Socialist 
Worker platform - words such as ‘islamo- 
phobia’ and ‘Nazi’ are a bit of a givea¬ 
way), called for support for various 
broad-based anti-racist initiatives, as well 
as promotion of the SSP’s black mem¬ 
bers’ network. These measures were 
seen as essential components of a cam¬ 


paign to stop people voting “Nazi” in 
June. The motion was passed with an 
amendment which linked opposition to 
the far right with issues such as jobs, hous¬ 
ing and poverty, and the causes of racism 
to the lack of a socialist perspective. An 
improvement on the original motion. 

The issue of gender representation was 
raised again, harking back once more to 
the decision of conference 2002. It was 
overwhelmingly decided then that 50-50 
gender balance should be imposed when 
deciding candidates for Westminster elec¬ 
tions. Last weekend there was a counter 
to this motion, which called for branches 
to be free to choose their candidates re¬ 
gardless of gender. This motion received 
minimal support and, although there was 
a debate, it seemed passionless compared 
with two years ago. It would appear that 
most of the comrades who oppose this 
tokenistic approach to gender represen¬ 
tation are resigned to the fact that it is now 
the SSP position. 

Another interesting debate was around 
the independence convention - set up on 
the initiative of the SSP to campaign for 
Scottish independence with other nation¬ 
alist organisations. At the time when this 
was first raised at national council it did 
not go down too well with a good number 
of comrades, as it was clearly demanding 
support and campaign for an independ¬ 
ent capitalist Scotland. However, it was a 
logical progression of the SSP’s national¬ 
ist politics and comrades should not have 
been surprised to be put in this position. 

The first motion, from Edinburgh 
Pentland, claimed that independence was 
merely a tactical issue, not a matter of prin¬ 
ciple, and that supporting it is conditional 
on whether it strengthens the working 
class. The motion, moved by Ian 
Robertson of the Republican Communist 
Network, called for the convention to be 
made up of members of the communities, 
trade union and working class organisa¬ 
tions. The RCN claims to want to give the 
convention working class content, but it 
still lends support to the idea of breaking 
up the British working class along national 
lines. 

The second motion on this issue came 
from the CWI. It stated that setting up the 
independence convention was a mistake 
and that the SSP should campaign for in¬ 
dependence on class issues. The third 
came from the SW platform, which proved 
to be the best of a bad bunch. It also ar¬ 
gued, albeit from a more internationalist- 
sounding perspective, that independence 
was a tactical issue and, as usual with the 
SWP’s motions on the national question, 
drew no concrete conclusion. The Work¬ 
ers Unity platform put forward an amend¬ 
ment to this motion calling for an all-Britain 
socialist party. It was unfortunate that, in 
their rush to champion the principle of 
working class unity, the comrades pro¬ 
posed to delete “we support the right of 
the Scottish people to self-determina¬ 
tion”, along with the nationalism that fol¬ 
lowed this correct declaration. Not that it 
would have made much difference, given 
the amendment only received a handful 
of votes. All these minority positions were 
defeated. 

Following on from this, the ultra-nation¬ 
alist Scottish Republican Socialist Move¬ 
ment called for an end to the discussion 
on the national question, which the SRSM 
insists has now been settled once and for L 


all. It accuses a small, vociferous group 
of activists who use the same “divisive” 
arguments against independence of pre¬ 
venting the SSP from fulfilling its full 
potential. The motion called for the 
clause on independence to be en¬ 
trenched and therefore unalterable. 

This was voted down after a short, but 
passionate debate, where both Mary 
Ward (RCN) and Catriona Grant for the 
majority International Socialist Move¬ 
ment spoke convincingly on the demo¬ 
cratic rights of members and the 
importance of debate and discussion. At 
the moment, with those in the SSP call¬ 
ing for an all-Britain organisation few and 
ineffective, the leadership can vote 
against motions of this nature with con¬ 
fidence. What will be interesting is to see 
if they maintain this commitment to 
openness and democracy once the drive 
to a working class party builds up steam 
in the rest of Britain. At present, calls to 
unite with socialists in England and 
Wales can be met with the dismissive 
response, ‘Unite with what?’ 

Another motion of interest on the first 
day of conference was over the issue of 
trade union officials. The SSP has con¬ 
tinuously stood by the principle that its 
elected representatives should earn no 
more than the average wage of a skilled 
worker. The motion from Edinburgh 
South looked to extend that principle to 
members seeking election to full-time 
trade union posts. This motion unfortu¬ 
nately fell. The reason for its lack of suc¬ 
cess was undoubtedly connected with 
the fact that affiliation of the RMT is re¬ 
garded as the beginning of serious trade 
union involvement in the SSP. Asking 
trade union officials to live on the aver¬ 
age pay of those they represent might 
be a barrier to winning over some influ¬ 
ential comrades in the union movement. 
The opportunistic shelving of principles 
in the search for the big time is something 
that is not, unfortunately, restricted to the 
SWP in England and Wales. 

Talking of which, there was a signifi¬ 
cant debate over the SSP's attitude to Re¬ 
spect. The first motion in this group 
called for uncritical support, while the 
second correctly stated that Respect is 
a step back for the left compared with the 
Socialist Alliance and called on the left 
south of the border to continue to work 
through the SA. Although there is a lot 


to be said for the sentiments of this mo¬ 
tion - the call for socialist politics in pref¬ 
erence to fluffy, broad-based campaigns 
- it failed to recognise the reality of the 
situation. The SA has just about ceased 
to be a functioning organisation nation¬ 
ally and locally, with only a few branches 
still able to operate now the SWP has 
jumped ship. 

Respect, although programmatically a 
step back from the S A, is really all that is 
available as a viable project in England 
and Wales. Interestingly nearly all those 
apart from the SW platform who spoke 
criticised the SWP’s cynical tactic - 
adopted to accommodate George Gallo¬ 
way - of dropping its call for all elected 
officials to take only a worker’s wage. In 
the end a third fairly bland motion, call¬ 
ing for mutual support and where appro¬ 
priate joint campaigns with Respect, was 
passed. 

Two of the most interesting and in¬ 
formative debates took place on the 
Sunday morning. On the issue of secu¬ 
lar education there was a series of mo¬ 
tions and amendments over our attitude 
towards religious observance in schools. 
The result was a much improved posi¬ 
tion, calling for the separation of church 
and state and the ending of state spon¬ 
sorship for acts of religious worship or 
observance. However, the SSP favours 
freedom of religion and opposes any 


state bans on the wearing or displaying 
of religious symbols. 

The second interesting debate was 
over the SSP’s position on prostitu¬ 
tion tolerance zones, which are pro¬ 
moted in a bill due to come before the 
Scottish parliament. Many spoke in 
favour of PTZs as helping to protect 
women sex workers. Many saw them 
as a step towards decriminalisation of 
prostitution. What was not men¬ 
tioned was that decriminalisation 
would not only protect women (and 
the few men that work in the indus¬ 
try): it would also empower them. Oth¬ 
ers spoke against PTZs saying, quite 
legitimately, that it would not protect 
the most vulnerable people in the in¬ 
dustry, such as those under the age 
of 16 and those fleeing abuse. Others 
argued that PTZs would merely legiti¬ 
mise exploitation and abuse. 

What was particularly good about this 
discussion is that it was open and hon¬ 
est: no platforms were pushing their own 
agenda and delegates were listening to 
the debate and continuously rethinking 
their position. It was decided that the 
issue would be remitted, while the party 
organises educational day schools on 
the subject at both local and Scottish 
levels, allowing the SSP to make a more 
informed decision • 

Sarah McDonald 
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